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N THE UNITED STATES PATENT AND TRADEMARK OFFICE 

Paul MARSHALL 
08/267, 108 
June 27, 1994 

VIRTUAL REALITY GENERATOR FOR USE WITH 
FINANCIAL INFORMATION 

Examiner : C. Butterworth 

Art Unit : 2311 

Hon. Assistant Commissioner 

for Patents 
Washington, D.C. 20231 

DECLARATION OF PAUL MARSHALL UNDER 37 C.F.R, § 1.132 

I, Paul Marshall, declare as follows: 

1. I am the sole inventor of the above- identified 
application. 

2 . I have a Bachelors of Arts in Economics from 
Columbia College and I am currently a M* B . A. candidate in 
Finance and International Business at the Leonard N. Stern 
Graduate School of Business Administration at New York 
University. I am currently the Executive Director and a 
Principal of Maxus Systems International, a partnership that 
provides financial software and consulting services to the 
financial community. Maxus Systems International markets a 
virtual reality financial information system, which I 
developed and for which I filed the above- identified 
application, under the trade name METAPHOR MIXER. 

3. Prior to my work at Maxus Systems International, 
I was the Director of International Derivative Arbitrage at 
Spear, Leeds, & Kellogg, L.P. In this position, I implemented 
and co-managed an international derivative hedge fund, 
investing in warrants, convertible bonds, options and futures. 
In addition, I initiated and integrated strategic trading and 
analytic software with outside consultants. 

4. Prior to my work at Spear, Leeds, & Kellogg, 
L.P., I was the International Securities Lender for the 
Teachers Insurance and Annuity Association College Retirement 
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Equities Fund (TIAA-CREF), one of the world's largest pension 
funds. At TIAA-CREF, I was responsible for maximizing income 
for the fund's $3 billion international equity portfolio. 
While at TIAA-CREF, I also co- developed, with outside software 
consultants, a PC-based system that provides equity pricing, 
portfolio management, and advanced analytics on Japanese 
equity and equity- derivative markets. This PC-based system 
incorporated multi- tasking, a graphical user interface, and 
three-dimensional modeling in the analysis of hedging and 
arbitrage opportunities relative to underlying equities. 

5. In view of my education and experience as 
indicated in 2-4, I consider myself to be at least a person 
of ordinary skill in the art of virtual reality generators, 
and in particular virtual reality financial information 
systems . 

6. My patent application is directed to a virtual 
reality generator which dynamically displays inputted 
financial information as a virtual reality world that allows a 
user of the virtual reality generator to move through and 
interact with the displayed financial information. 

7. I have read the Office Action dated March 15, 
1995 in the above- identified application. I understand that 
the United States Patent and Trademark Office ("the Patent 
Office") has rejected my application, taking the position that 
the virtual reality generators described in claims 85-125 are 
obvious over a number of articles cited by the Examiner, in 
particular, Cyberarts: Lanier of VPL on "Voomies" by Rohrbough 
(the "Rohrbough article") and Virtual Reality: a status report 
by Jacobson (the "Jacobson article"), in further view of 
Virtua l reality offers growing opportunity for risk takers by 
Hindus (the "Hindus article"), Virtual Reality is almost real 
by Saffo (the "Saffo article"), PV-wave for Financial 
Applications ("PV-Wave 1"), PV-Wave Command Language ("PV-wave 
2 » ) , and PV-Wave Point and Click Visual Data Analysis Software 
(" PV-Wave -3") . 

8. Also based on my reading of the March 15, 1995 
Office Action, I understand that the Patent Office takes the 
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position that in view of the Rohrbough and Jacobson articles, 
the level of one skilled in the art at the time my application 
was filed "was such that no undue experimentation would have 
been needed" to build a virtual reality generator according to 
my invention. 

9. I have read the references listed in f 7. 

10. Neither the Rohrbough or the Jacobson articles, 
either individually or in combination, suggest that the level 
of one skilled in the art at the time my application was filed 
"was such that no undue experimentation would have been 
needed" to build a virtual reality generator according to my 
invention. In particular, the development of the virtual 
reality generator according to my invention required expertise 
in at least the fields of virtual reality and finance. As I 
stated in 2-5, I possess expertise in each of these areas. 
As no such finance information is described in the Rohrbough 
or Jacobson articles, the omission of such information, which 
is necessary for the development of a virtual reality 
financial information system, cannot support the position that 
in view of the Rohrbough and Jacobson articles, the level of 
one skilled in the art at the time my application was filed 
"was such that no undue experimentation would have been 
needed" to build a virtual reality generator according to my 
invention . 

11. The Rohrbough article describes general 
statements on the development of virtual reality, as of 
November 1991, in the opinion of a Jaron Lanier, the chief 
executive of VPL Research at that time. In particular, the 
Rohrbough article does not provide any information related to 
the unique issues presented in developing a virtual reality 
system which maps abstract information, such as financial 
information, to a virtual reality object, such as polygons or 
chips or any other virtual reality object. The only 
suggestion or arguable teaching of a virtual reality system in 
the Rohrbough article is reference to existing virtual reality 
systems used, for example, for building design. Such a 
system, however, maps real world information, e.g., a 
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building, to a real world object, e.g., a virtual reality 

building. Such an example does not provide sufficient 

information to enable one skilled in the art to make, as 

recited in my patent application, a virtual reality generator 

receiving financial information and having: 

a user interface module . . . filtering the financial 
information to comply with the plurality of filter 
pa r ame t e r s ; and 

a virtual reality generator module generating, 
continuously modifying, and displaying on a display 
device a virtual reality world being a three 
dimensional interface that enables the user to 
simulate movement through and interact with the 
financial information .... 

12 . The Jacobson article describes a status report 

on the development of virtual reality as of August 1991. The 

Jacobson article does not provide any information related to 

the unique issues presented in developing a virtual reality 

system which maps abstract information, such as financial 

information, to a virtual reality object. The only discussion 

of an actual virtual reality system in the Jacobson article is 

reference to existing virtual reality systems used, for 

example, for building design and for medical research. Such 

systems, however, map real world information, e.g., a building 

or a molecule, to a real world object, e.g., a virtual reality 

building or molecule. Such examples do not provide sufficient 

information to enable one skilled in the art to make, as 

recited in my patent application, a virtual reality generator 

receiving financial information and having: 

a user interface module . . . filtering the financial 
information to comply with the plurality of filter 
parameters; and 

a virtual reality generator module generating, 
continuously modifying, and displaying on a display 
device a virtual reality world being a three 
dimensional interface that enables the user to 
simulate movement through and interact with the 
financial information .... 

13. I also refer to an article by William Bricken, 
attached hereto as Exhibit A. In this article, Mr. Bricken, a 
leading developer and theoretician in virtual reality, states 
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that virtual reality is multidisciplinary and a hybrid 
technology in which it is necessary to link very widespread 
disciplines. Thus, the failure of the Rohrbough and Jacobson 
articles to provide information from the financial discipline 
demonstrates that these articles, in view of the Bricken 
article, do not suggest that the level of one skilled in the 
art at the time my application was filed "was such that no 
undue experimentation would have been needed" to build the 
virtual reality financial information system. 

14. The nonobviousness of my invention also is 
demonstrated by evidence of commercial success, industry 
praise and copying by competitors. 

15 . The virtual reality generator recited in claim 
34 of the above- identified application is sold by my company, 
Maxus Systems International, under the trade name METAPHOR 
MIXER . 

16 . Since the METAPHOR MIXER was made available for 
sale, there have been sales of over $2 00,000. Included in the 
sales are purchases of the METAPHOR MIXER by: TIAA-CREFF, one 
of the world's largest pension funds; British Telecom; 
ABD/Dresdner Securities; and a $100,000 contract with the 
United States Department of Defense. Evidence of this 
commercial success, along with several articles reporting this 
commercial success, is attached hereto as Exhibit B. 

17. The commercial success of the METAPHOR MIXER 
identified in % 13 is directly derived from the virtual 
reality generator claimed in the above- identified application 
in a marketplace where the consumers are free to choose on the 
basis of objective principles. The commercial success is not 
the result of heavy promotion or advertising, a shift in 
advertising, consumption by purchasers normally tied Maxus 
Systems, or other business events extraneous to the merits of 
the claimed invention. 

18. In addition to commercial sales, the METAPHOR 
MIXER has received numerous awards and industry praise as the 
world's first and leading virtual reality financial 
information system. 
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19. Linda Jacobson, the author of the Jacobson 
article relied on by the Patent Office in rejecting my 
application, has provided industry praise and acknowledged 
that the METAPHOR MIXER was the "first financial visualization 
application for VR" in an introduction to Chapter 17 of the 
book HOW VIRTUAL REALITY WORKS . A copy of the relevant 
excerpts from HOW VIRTUAL REALITY WORKS is attached hereto as 
Exhibit C. 

20. Additional industry praise which reflects the 
nonobviousness of my invention is the nomination of the 
METAPHOR MIXER for a 1994 Computerworld Smithsonian Award in 
the Finance, Insurance & Real Estate Category by Intel 
Corporation, one of the world's leading innovative computer 
companies. A copy of the nomination is attached hereto as 
Exhibit Er. This award is widely recognized as the most 
prestigious award in the computer industry honoring innovative 
uses of information technology. In addition, by being 
nominated for the Computerworld Smithsonian Award, the 
METAPHOR MIXER is now part of the permanent research archive 
of the Smithsonian Institution . 

21. Further industry praise supporting the 
nonobviousness of my invention is the selection of the 
METAPHOR MIXER for the financial analysis world of a virtual 
reality display at the Guggenheim Museum Soho in New York from 
October 23 to November 1, 1993. The Press Release and a 
brochure for the display are attached hereto as Exhibit E. 

The METAPHOR MIXER was one of five virtual reality worlds 
selected for display at the Guggenheim Museum. Also attached 
hereto as exhibit F is an article from the premier issue 1994 
of the VIRTUAL REALITY REPORT describing the virtual reality 
display at the Guggenheim Museum Soho and which states that 
the METAPHOR MIXER is "the first to harness VR as a means to 
visualize, navigate and mine these vast seas of rapid-fire 
data . » 

22. The METAPHOR MIXER also has received 
significant industry praise as the first and leading virtual 
reality financial information system and has been featured as 
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such in numerous financial and computing magazines. A copy of 
articles from magazines including FORBES, AI, AMERICAN BANKER 
and RISK are attached hereto as Exhibit G. 



competitor virtual reality companies. A copy of the 
advertisements for vrTRADER and VISIBLE DECISIONS, attached 
hereto as Exhibit clearly show direct copying of the 
METAPHOR MIXER virtual reality financial information system. 



declaration of my own knowledge are true and that all 
statements made on information and belief are believed to be 
true. Further, all the statements herein were made with the 
knowledge that wilful false statements and the like so made 
are punishable by fine or imprisonment, or both, under U.S.C. 
§ 1001 and that such wilful statements may jeopardize the 
validity of the application or any patent issued thereon. 
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The present invention is being copied by 



I hereby declare that all the statements in this 
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TtiG World's Loading Newsletter of Virtual Reality 



CyberEdge Journal Interview: 

William Bricken Speaks 



Interviewed by Aaron Cieslicki 

William Bricken has been one of the most 
dynamic developers and theoreticians in VR 
since he left artificial intelligence research at 
Advanced Decision Systems to work on VR sys- 
tems at Autodesk in (1988-89) and joined the 
Human Interfaces Technology Lab (HITL) at 
the University of Washington (1990-941 His 
research includes a large num- ^^^=zzr 
ber of VR tools and operating 
systems, programming lan- 
guages, and philosophical 
investigations of cyberspace. In 
January of this year, he left 
HITL to join In World, a com- 
pany developing VR for the fit- 
ness industry. Recently, 
CyberEdge Journal probed his 
perspective on the VR industry. 



be well established in 3-5 years. The first prin- 
ciple in moving out of the hype and into the 
real marketplace is to focus on a product that 
will sell to customers who are not fluent in 
computer technology. That's the first step, like 
going from zero to one. One successful mass 
market product would open the door for all of 
the other appealing applications. 



What's missing is a 
team that has com- 
petence across all of 
the technical areas 
and business areas. 



CEJ: Besides money, what 
is preventing a, marketable 
product from completion? Is it 
hardware, software, design, 
or business skills? 



CyberEdge Journal: The VR 

industry is, for the most part, 
incestuous: companies sell products to other 
companies in the industry. How and when 
will non-entertainment VR sell to end users 
outside the industry? 

William Bricken: Right now, there is . no 
mass market outside of the VR industry. The 
only field that looks like it will grow signifi- 
cantly over the next 2-3 years is entertain- 
ment, in video games, location based 
entertainment and theme park attractions. It 
will take a very large investment in non-enter- 
tainment VR, $100 million nominally, to build 
a VR application industry with a significant 
market base. Until some company in educa- 
tion or architecture or medicine spends that 
money, the market base isn't going to be 
established. As for how long that takes, I'd say 
that with an investment in the $100 million 
range, primary and secondary markets could 



WB; VR is multidiscipli- 
nary, it's a hybrid technology. 
The individual components 
you mentioned are fairly well 
understood at this point. 
^ m ^^ m g mm ^^ mm What's missing is a team that 
has members with compe- 
tence across all of the technical areas and the 
business areas. In VR it is necessary to link 
very widespread disciplines. VR combines 
interaction techniques from artificial intelli- 
gence with real time programming from oper- 
ating systems technology with aesthetic 
design and artistic judgment. Finding a per- 
son, or a group of people, that have skills in 
all of those areas at the same time in the 
same place is the real bottleneck in the 
industry. A second bottleneck is that the VR 
community still largely thinks that VR is a 
simulation of physical reality, which it is not. 

CEJ: What does the partnership of the aca- 
demic and business worlds, like the one HITL 
proposes, mean to the industry? 

WB: Getting a good team together is very 
easy in an academic environ- continued page 1 6. 



Readers' Roundup 

Continued from previous poge. 



that we have come to expect from run of the 
mill VR books: the history, the overview, the 
crystal-ball gazing, the ugly-muddy reproduc- 
tion of the photos. It even does a somewhat 
better that average job with all these prereq- 
uisites. But what makes ExCursions worth- 
while is what is added: a real programmer's 
guide, with examples and code. The programs 
are not particularly exciting, but they do pro- 
© 1994 CyberEdge Journal— #1 Gate Six Road. Suite G, Sausaiito. CA 94966 USA — 4 15 33 1-3343 
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vide a good basis for the budding VR wizard, 
with clear explanations and well-constructed 
code. If you are already working in VR pro- 
gramming, you won't find much new here. 
But if you need some help learning to pro- 
gram virtual worlds, skip the first 148 pages 
and get right to the heart of the matter. Then 
you'll find the real value in this volume. 

Published by Academic Press Professional, 
Cambridge, MA, USA, ISBN: 0-12-737865-0, 
soft cover, illustrated, indexed, includes disk 
and 3D glasses, US$39. 95. 

- FAX 415 331-3643 - Compuserve: 76217. 3074 - bdel@well.sf.caus 
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□ Workshop on Virtual ; 
^Environments V 

^:pct: 24-25, 1994 
^Cpimbra, Portugal 
^SlCpntact: Prof. Dout6r| 
[>. - Jose Carlos Teixeira, >i 
:^CC^GDV -Centra^ 

^ ; de Computacao Grafi; : 
ca-R.de Mocam- . ' •;• 
bique, 1 7 r/c Esq., 
3000 Coimbra,.Portu- ..' 
: gal, +351 39 702646, -' 

- Fax: +351 39 702647, : 
teixeira@mat.uc.pt 

□ Autodesk University 
Oct. 24-27, 1994 

; Georgia World Con- 

. gress Ctr. 

^ Atlanta, GA, USA 

Contact: Miller Free- : 
; ' man, 600 Harrison St., 

San Francisco, CA 
: *-.94107USA l -415 905- 
,^; 2354 FAX: 41 5 905- 

:2220 PAPERS 

□ intl.Conf. on VR 
Applications, 
Research, Products 
Oct. 24-28, 1994 
Adelaide Conf. and 
Exhibition Ctr. 
Adelaide, South Aus- 
tralia 

Contact: Alan 
Yates,lntegra Comput- 
ing, Innovation House, 
First Avenue, Technol- 
ogy Park, 5095, Aus- 
tralia, (61)260 8972, 
Fax: (61)349 6566, 
xarjf @ levels.unisa.edu 
.au PAPERS 
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Continued from page 14. 

ment, compared to the industrial environ- 
ment. However, the culture of academia, that 
is, where academics are going, doesn't really 
match up very well to the culture of business. 
One problem is, for instance, that the work I 
did at HITL was intended for public domain 
and wasn't protected for business profits. 

HITL was created to transfer technology 
from academia to business, but there are diffi- 
culties with this idea of technology transfer. 
First it means taking people out of the acade- 
mic setting and moving them into industry. 
Most academics don't want that. 

Second, as far as the university goes, new, 
hybrid technologies like VR don't fit well into 
accepted disciplines or departments. VR is not 
computer science, it's not the fine arts, it's not 
electrical engineering, it's not psychology; it's 
a little bit of all of them. 

Third, what's happened is that most of the 
technical work in VR has grown up outside of 
the academic environment. Laboratories 
doing military research and labs like the one I 
directed at Autodesk have done a great 
amount of work. In a very real sense, acade- 
mics are playing catch-up to industry in VR. 
The direction of transfer is really from busi- 
ness to academia; business is teaching the 
university how to develop ideas and make 
them profitable. I suspect that the market- 
place is now firmly in control of VR research. 

CEJ: What are your short term and long, 
term projections for the industry? 

WB: From the long term perspective, VR is 
not the next interface, not another neat appli- 
cation. It is a complete redefinition of symbol 
processing to make computation and comput- 
ers usable to people. VR isn't an application, 
it's a way to deal with information. 

I'll put this in the context of technology 
growth as a whole. Look at technology, and, 
in particular, computer technology, as some- 
thing that is evolving. Compared to automo- 
biles, right now we're 20-30 years into the 
development of the tool. In car terms, we're 
just getting to the Model T stage. Or, in 
broadcasting terms, we're still doing stand- 
up, black and white television. 

At this moment, my computer screen is 
flashing magnificent color to me with an easy 

- # 1 Gate Six Road, Suite G, Sausalito, CA 94965 USA — 415331 -3343 - 



to use desktop interface and lots of computing 
power. Yet, we should see that entire system 
in long term perspective, as completely anti- 
quated — very early in the development stag e 
At this point, with a keyboard and a mous e * 
using a computer is like speaking a foreig^ 
language. With a VR interface, you use the 
same skills that you use in social interaction 
It removes symbolic mediation. You don't have 
to go through a layer of words and scripts and 
scenarios and texts and codes that require a 
lot of cognitive effort to figure out. 

Only two apps 

There are only two applications that are 
floating the whole computer industry. One is 
text processing, where the computer is an 
evolved typewriter. The other is spreadsheets 
where the computer is an evolved ledger book. 
Both of these are highly textual, and not at all 
VRish. Our economy, and the global economy, 
is becoming heavily based on the transfer of 
information. One hundred, two hundred years 
ago it was the transfer of mass, in a very gen- 
eral sense. Now it's information that drives the 
economies of countries, but we have few tools 
and fewer concepts to deal with that informa- 
tion. We're back in the pre-industrial era in 
our ability to deal, sensibly, with information. 
We're treating information as though it were 
mass. VR has the capacity to overcome that. 
Information interaction or information naviga- 
tion is the key concept. This is far broader than 
whether you're using the computer. The tele- 
phone is a VR system with a very narrow 
bandwidth. This meeting is in cyberspace, on 
the telephone. We don't truck information 
packages from my home to yours. 

So VR defines a completely new application 
for computers in generating experiences. In 
that sense it's the same thing that books and 
television and movies are trying to do. In that 
sense all media are currently immature in 
their ability to interact with a person. 

In the short term, entertainment is definitely 
the only place where there's any market growth 
for VR. There's a lot of hope and talk about educa- 
tion and training, but the economies of these fields 
don't justify the costs of VR systems yet. There's a 
lot of talk about medicine, but the high perfor- 
mance expectations of the medical community 
aren't really available in VR systems yet. There's a 
lot of talk about architectural walk through and 
design, but our ability to abstract what design 
means isn't there yet. We don't know how to com- 
puterize the concept of design. We can build a 
house in VR from detailed plans, but VR is not yet 
a place for imaginative creation. continued next page. 
FAX 415 331-3643 - Compuserve: 76217, 3074 - bdel@well.sf.caus 



VR '94: The Exhibits 

More, and Better 

By Ben Delaney 

There were forty-six companies listed in the 
exhibition catalog at VR '94, held May 11-13 
1994 in San Jose, California. Late sign-ups 
meant that the number of actual exhibitors 
was greater. Three and one half years a£> at 
the first Meckler VR conference! X were 
nine exhibitors. That's a greater than 500% 
increase m exhibitors. There are many more 

^ fl Tn Pan Tt S n0t yet ready or abIe *> set up 
at a show. This may very well be recorded as 
the toe when VR became a legitimate busi 
ness. There was a lot of other evidence, too. 

^£ SP n e o n a ! Iy f Coura ^e g is that the hucksters 
(the people claimmg that their flashing-light 
glasses are VR, that t heir3Dphotos are VR, 

Bricken 

Continued from previous page. 

CEJ: Why was it the right time in January 
for you to leave HITL and re-enter the busirS 
world with In World? 

at^TL^n n i9« e c. St f building S y stems 
at miL in 1989, it was apparent that there 

were a number of questions that were unan 
swered. We didn't know how to market or" 
f 0 ? in?T S0 T mething that was cost-effective 

2 «mS y " V6n m ° re im P° rta nt were the 
set of driving questions about the psychology. 

After doing four years of research at HITL we 
have some answers. It is also apparent that'the 
economic milieu of the industry had strength! 
ened. In 1989, looking at five years to do 
research was perfectly reasonable. Now I'm 
ti at f fc / e f. to build the market bas™ 
Outside of entertainment, we're lookin- at 
. another five years of R&D to deliver what con- 
■ sumers are demanding of VR. I'm still seeTne 
five years out before there's any mass market 

^ cos S St mS 1S T, iS t0 make s y stems 
are cost effective and have a high enough per- 
formance that people like using them. P 

-I spent of all of 1993 at HITL creating and 
testing spin-off companies. There were fhree 
or four before In World that gave us good ?nd£ 
994 n t S h e aS r 0 Wh6re ^opportunities 0 wer In 
mufc^f 6 W l S " ght t0 convert the accu- 
Soduct A r n S / arCh / eSUltS int ° 3 c °i™er C ial 
•^drfam "deck S ' " ^ y6t bui,t the 
© 199. Cytxtogejo^^ Gote Six Road. SUteG.SausaWo. 



that their recorded erotica is VR) are almost 

fn ^ M ?° St With ° Ut exce Ption, what we™w 
in ban Jose were real VR products, real VR 
applications, and real VR business being con 

te? n an7»U l0 l k at thiS Sh0w as a thermome- 
ter and also a barometer. It was hot, make no 

nSrlvlo^V Me ? klermedia » claiming tha? 
floor t£ vo Pe ° Ple u 6nt thr0Ugh the s how 
them to % h Tcf Wa r S Ch ^ ged t0 ac conimodate 
them, to the San Jose Civic Auditorium a 

SSrf M m th t.f ession s at the Fairmont 
Hotel Many exhibitors told us that not onlv 
were there plenty of people, but there were 
serious buyers among them. Obviously there 
were more suits and fewer Con«„ J e t P ! 9 ? 






In World vr, inc. 



CyberWand™ 3-D Navigational Device 

InWorlds CyberWrnJ" 1 is a hand held, self contained, low cos, national 
device for use ,n VR and multi-media application, Users can ■££ 
through virtual environments without the constraint of being attached* a 
desktop nav.gat.on device. Features indude 4-DOF Onboard HAT sensor 
4 independent button switches, installable Polhemus Sensor option and 

for low level DOS-Windows platforms and WoHdToolKit™ users Comes 

complete with software, manual and ACM gamecard. 

Price: low-foel version, S99.9S; U.md WorUTootKit™ version JJH.95. 

ThrustMaster™ Sensor Library V.ioi 

Designed for WorldToolKit™ users, the ThruMas,^ Sensor Ubrcr, wOl 
allow developers to incorporate the full range of uses the TW,W 
brand analog joysticks and rudder pedals can provide. Up to S 4-DOF 
joysticks, HATs and rudder pedals can be accessed simultaneous!*.. The 
Lbnr, contains 12 mdividual update functions for use in WoHdToolKit'" 
and 23 low level functions for developing your own drivers. Bv providim- 
multiple sw.tch.ng on the joystick controls themselves, 
devices can dramatically improve the performance capabilities of VR 
apphcauon, Nee: J«», ,11 j,„ harden- P rian t . qqs pUiJoms only, all fir 



©World :M vu.i, K -. 

designs and constructs real time three dimensional interactive computer 
software for use m virtual reality as well as in a varie.v of industrial and 
artistic apphcanons. For information regarding consulting scmccs for vour 
projects, please contaa InWorld'" at the numbers listed here. 

ux.uscr.ii* l'«^^CinTUWariMrjdciiijibolln\)i'o,IJV-R.lnc. 



M Buchanan Drive 
Sausalito, 01 9-196) 

or(S0>))M7S5 
I nlemel: inworld%rain.org 
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Specialists in International Derivative Securities 
Software*:* AnaIytics*Hedging*Arbitrage 



25 Fifth Avenue 
New York, N.Y. 10003 
Tel. (212)777-8621 



Paul Marshall 
Executive Director 




Dec. 10, 1992 

Mr. Curt Snyder Jr. 

Vice President 

S. G. Warburg & Co. Inc. 

787 Seventh Avenue 

New York, New York 10019 

Dear Curt: 

The following services are provided to CREF by Maxus Systems International with the 
understanding t that the costs will be paid by S. G. Warburg & Co. Inc 

• Software licensing of and custom computer software programming to the Capri 
and Metaphor Mixer Systems rendered January 1 through December 3 1 1992, technical 
support and customized consulting. 

The fees for the above services are $50,000. We will forward any further invoices to Jay 
Koehler at the above address. 




Accepted by: 
Date: 



S. G. Warburg & Co. Inc. 



© Copyright 1992, Maxus Systems International All rights reserved. 




Maxus Systems International 



Specialists in International Derivative Securities 
Software<*Analytics*Hedging*>Arbitrage 




June 27, 1993 



Paul Marshall 
Executive Director 

25 Fifth Avenue 
New York, N.Y. 10003 
Tel. (212) 777-8621 



Mr. Jay Koehler 
S. G. Warburg & Co. Inc. 
787 Seventh Avenue 
New York, NY 10019 



Dear Jay, 

The following services are provided to CREF by Maxus Systems International with the 
understanding that the costs will be paid by S. G. Warburg & Co. Inc. 

• Software licensing of the Capri and Metaphor Mixer Systems rendered January 
1 through June 30 1993. 

The fees for the above services are $17861.25 - 6 month license $16,500 + $1361.26 NY 
Sales Tax. 




Paul Marshall 



Accepted by: 
Date: 

S. G. Warburg & Co. Inc. 



© Copyright 1992, Maxus Systems International All rights reserved. 
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MAXUS SYSTEMS INTERNATIONAL 
25 FIFTH AVENUB-SUITE 6F 
NEW YORK, NY 10003 



320770041 SUBSCRIPTIONS & PUBLICATION IS 712-0200 7/01/93 793 4,871.25 



MAXUS SYSTEMS INTERNATIONAL 
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MAXUS SYSTEMS INTERNATIONAL 
25 FIFTH AVENUE-SUITE 6F 
NEW YORK, NY 10003 



920770041 SUBSCRIPTIONS & PUBLICATION IS 1011-0180 10/01/93 1093 4,871.25 



HAXUS SYSTEMS INTERNATIONAL 
25 FIFTH AVBNUE-SUITB 6P 
NEW YORK, NY 10003 



920770041 SUBSCRIPTIONS & PUBLICATION IS 1108-0130 11/30/93 113193 4,871.: 
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Maxus Systems International 




Specialists in International Derivative Securities 
Software ❖Analytics ❖Hedging ❖Arbitrage 




25 Fifth Avenue, Suite 6F 
New York, NY 10003 
Tel (212) 777-8621 
August 2, 1993 

Mr. Andre Taylor 
BT North America Inc. 
100 Park Avenue, 13th Fl. 
New York, NY 10017 

Dear Andre, 

Here is tfife invoice for our first quarterly consulting arrangement agreed to by 
Steve Davies of BT CBP Group in London. 



INVOICE RE: BT/Maxus Joint Venture Invoice: BTJV0893C 



Consulting Services to be rendered 8/1/93-10/31/93. 

To include on-site demonstrations of Maxus ! s products to prospective clients and 
preliminary work towards integration of Maxus's products with BT f s OTS View suite of 
market datafeed software products. 

Maxus Systems Tax ID Number: 13-3343712 



TOTAL $50,000 



If you have any questions please call me on (212) 777-8621. 




Paul Marshall 
Executive Director 



0 UNITED STATES MARINE CORPS £ 



Marine Corps systems Command 
2033 barnett ave suite 315 
quantico. virginia 22134-5010 
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Maxus Systems, Internationa. 
Mr. Paul Marshall 
200 Winston Tower, Apt 2318 
Cliff side Park, NJ 07010 

Subject: Marine Corps SBIR 
Topic N95-048 



Dear Mr. Marshall: 

Please be advised that your proposal, entitled "A Fully Networked 
C4I Visualization System, " submitted to the Marine Corps under 
DoD Solicitation 95.1 has been selected for funding. 
Congratulations ! 

We have initiated the process of entering into a contract with 
your firm. You will be contacted in the near future by a 
representative of a government procurement office who will 
negotiate the specific terms of the contract. 



D0RMNE M. RIVQ^E X 
Contracting Officer 
Marine Corps Systems 
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Play Money 



We've always believed that virtual 
reality was too good to be wasted 
on ordinary reality. Now a company 
called Maxus Systems is using it to 
represent the alternative reality of 
Wall Street. Their system, called 
Metaphor Mixer, represents invest- 
ment options as a kind of Vegas 
game table with floating color chips 



expertise to visual sensibilities. 

Metaphor Mixer, says Paul Mar- 
shall of Maxus, is a virtual reality 
system that "allows the client to 
'fly' over the entire financial world,' 
represented as a huge grid with 
each square corresponding to a 
country and industry group. Real- 
time data reports are fed into the 




and "profit missiles." Now in use by 
a number of securities firms, includ- 
ing ABD Securities (a US arm of 
the German Dresdner Bank), the 
Metaphor Mixer links professional 



system; stocks are represented by 
color-coded shapes. Spinning and 
blinking shapes symbolize various 
performance patterns - spinners, 
for example, represent optimal 



price to earnings ratios - and 
"profit missiles" home in on attrac- 
tive securities. There's even a kind 
of agent - a "wingman" that can be 
dispatched to look for particular 
mathematical market features. The 
system, which uses the Spaceball 
3-D input device, is based on Sense 
8 Corporation's World Toolkit soft- 
ware for creating 3-D virtual spaces. 
So far, the system only guides deci- 
sion making, but one can easily 
imagine the day when trades them- 
selves are placed by clicking on a 
chip. Metaphor Mixer suggests a 
model for the virtual trading floor 
of the future. 

We'd love to see a home version 
- the VR equivalent of Quicken - in 
which you can plunge down the 
abyss of your MasterCard balance, 
ascend the compounding interest 
of Mt. Optima, or struggle across 
the vast desert of a 30-year fixed 
mortgage, while the glimmering 
mirage of a hot stock tip dances in 
front of your eyes. Maxus Systems: 
+ 1 (212)481 Phil Patton 
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> game than the less-than-perfect graphical world of Speed ftacer? Speed's Mach S has been updated with a video screen and various other cool 
gadgets, but alt the supporting cast will appear in the new game, set for release for both Nintendo and Sega early next year. At least the ani- 
mators repurposing Speed for the gaming world won't have to worry about synchronizing his voice to his lips. =111 More Trials: When you first 
heard about the Time-Warner/SGI/General Instruments interactive television trials in Orlando, Florida, you probably wondered why your zip 
code wasn't the first pit stop on the information buyway. Well, if you live in Omaha, Nebraska, you're in luck: US West, 3DO, and a yet-to-be- 
named software company, supplying the language, interface and OS, are teaming up to bring more than 100,000 Omaha customers their per- 
sonal vision of interactive TV by the end of next year. Still feeling left out? Keep lobbying, there should be enough alliances formed 



Skinner TV 
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How do you spell interactive television? John Kcar- 
don, former president of MTV, spells it Z-l-X-G. 
tteardon's latest cable venture. Zing Systems LI 1 , will 
soon offer "The Zing Device/* a remote control-like 
unit that will allow viewers to become, "actively 
involved" with their favorite TV shows. Hidden text 
messages, seen only on the Zing Device's display 
screen, will prompt viewers lo play along with game 
shows and In order products. 

Using a Zing Developers Tool Kit, TV program 
producers and advertisers will be able lo encode the 
hidden text messages into their broadcasts. Another 
unit (the Zing Dialer), connected lo the user's 
phone, will send responses back to Zing's een- 
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ABD's Global Traders 
Test Virtual Reality 



tlcc president of foreign Institutional trading at MBD 
Securities, ises a f Irtnahreallty sfsten to folio* nore tlan 1,200 Issaes dallf. 



BY WILLIAM PESEKJR. 



It would probably be safe to 
say that most bankers perceive 
"virtual reality** as little more 
than a New Age entertainment 
medium rather than a tool to 
be wielded in their but toned- 
down professional lives. 

But with an eye on the fu- 
ture, some investment banks 



are turning to this most rarif ed 
of high technologies to give 
them an edge in rapid-fire fi- 
nancial markets. 

ABO Securities Corp.. the 
New York-based securities 
trading arm of Dresdner Bank, 
for instance, is using a pioneer- 
ing system thai allows its trad- 
en to visualize data in animat- 
ed, graphic form rather than on 
spreadsheets or in cumbersome 
reports. 

Sort of the Apollo moon-shot 
of computer technology in the 
financial services business, the 
firm, with S235 million in as- 
sets, has decided to take one gi- 
ant step forward with a data 
distribution and display sys- 
tem, called the Metaphor Mix- 
er. The software, developed by 
New York-based Max us Sys- 
tems International, helps trad- 
ers grasp otherwise unmanage- 
able amounts of complex 
information. 

"Seeing [graphic-oriented 
data] is faster and better than 
reading where real-time mar- 
kets are concerned." said 
George M. Gabriel, vice presi- 
dent of foreign institutional 
trading at ABD. 

The use of virtual reality on a 
trading floor is based on the 
premise that the brain is much 
better equipped to grasp data 
presented as three-dimensional 
graphics than as numbers or 
text. Traders access this infor- 
mation simply by pointing to a 
menu of symbols displayed on 
the screen. 

Staying on top of the markets 
is key at ABO because the firm 
serves as a broker-dealer in nu- 
merous equity markets around 
the world and provides trading, 
execution, and clearance func- 
tions for global institutional 
and private clients. 

Mr. Gabriel* like most inter- 
national traders, is responsible 
for keeping tabs on more than 
1.200 issues at any moment of 
the day. That means monitor- 
ing the movement of stocks 
from a whole slew of ex- 
changes, including Frankfurt. 
Tokyo, Hong Kong, and Singa- 
pore. 

Continued on page 22A 
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ABD Traders Get Jump on Markets with Virtual-Reality System 



Conitnued from page <i 

Metaphor Mixer - which is 
insulted at ABD using a per- 
sonal computer from AST Re- 
search Inc.. Irvine. Calif., with 
an Intel Corp. S0486 micro- 
processor - provides an elec- 
tronic medium for simplifying 
large amounts of information. 
It also helps traders identify op- 
portunities and discern the pat- 
terns and trends in financial 
markets. 

"The level of detail the sys- 
tem oilers is a significant step 
because of the kind of power 



and visualization it puts in the 
hands of traders." said Donald 
E. McNees. vice president and 
director of the New York finan- 
cial serv ices consulting practice 
at Towers Perrin. 

"When those windows of op- 
portunity open, they don't stay 
open for all that long." Mr. Ga- 
briel said. 

True to its roots. Metaphor 
Mixer looks like a cutting-edge 
video game. The screen is a 
jamboree of colors and shapes, 
each assigned with a different 
meaning. It is controlled by a 



hand-held device called a 
spacebaU. But a glorified Pac- 
Man it's not. 

How does it work? The 
screen gives sort of a bird's-eye 
view of a large playing field. 
The field is marked off into 
rectangles. One side of the grid 
lists industry groups - finance, 
paper, utilities, electricals. and 
so on. The other side is broken 
down into various stock ex- 
changes. In each rectangle there 
are several different colored 
electronic poker chips, each in- 
dicating a stock in an industry 



group. 

The colors of the chips arc 
important For example, red 
means that the stock is down 
from the day before: blue, that 
the stock is up: and gray, that 
the stock is little changed from 
the previous day. 

The movement of the chips 
is equally important A spin- 
ning chip indicates that the 
stock has very attractive funda- 
mentals. If a chip is blinking, 
some lucrative arbitrage oppor- 
tunities have cropped up. 

The next factor to watch for 
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Who Would Have Thought That 
A Bank's Most Valuable Asset Could Be Its Phones. 

Unkmg i Northern Telecom phone system to your hanks computer lets you 
dispby i customer's file the insuw a call comes in. So you can speed up account inquiries, 
customize services and make your people much mere efficient. 
Discover just how valuable your phones an be to your bank, all 1-800*667-8437. 
Or see us at NOAC. May 2J-26. Booth *264. 

Northern Telecom. Discovering and delivering the best solutions 
it. voice, video data communications systems worldwide. 
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is the relative position of the 
chips. Ho* far above or below 
the surface of the playing field 
tells you ho* far up or down 
the stock is trading relative to 
the res; of the market that day. 

Traders can also get a closer 
look. Using the spaceball. the 
user can swoop down to the 
Held or underneath it Mr. Ga- 
briel can get the name of an in- 
dividual stock and all the par- 
ticulars by clicking the 
spaceball on it. 

"If things are hectic. I can 
look at the screen and get an in- 
stant perspective," he said. 

As far as industry observers 
are concerned, the jury is still 
out on vinual-reaHty trading 
svstems. "Most investment 
bankers I've dealt with still like 
to set the numbers on a spread- 
sheet." said Stan D. 
Monsowitz. director of finan- 
cial services consulting at the 
marketing development unit of 
Cap Gemini America ConsuH- 
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muds systems produces 
a graphic npresestatlOB 
of stoclnartet activity. 

ing. New York. 

Metaphor Mixer "might 
make' life easier for some trad- 
ers, but I don't know if it could 
be a real big seller." 

Others, however, say that the 
rise of global investment op- 
portunities and the booming 
popularity of derivative prod- 
ucts have created an even big- 
ger market for tools like this. 

"The technological level re- 
quired to analyze these markets 
is making it more of a technol- 
ogy race" than anything else, 
said Mr. McNees of Towers 
Pemn.**The person with the 
fastest capability to focus on 
the trading opportunity and the 
know-how to execute it will 
have the premium." 

Mr. Gabriel's boss agrees. 
"To get an edge in the markets, 
you have to have some special 
tools on the trading desk." said 
Herbert Doenges. manager of 
ABD's equities and fixed-in- 
come trading areas. 

From his vantage point, Mr. 
Gabriel believes ABD's virtual- 
reality trading system will help 
the firm's relatively small 1 4f> 
employee investment bank 
compete against the Wall Street 
powerhouses. — ' 
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Financial Visualization 



p. IKE ITS SCIENTIFIC counterpart, financial visualization converts large amounts of alpha- 
numeric data into graphics or visual objects, making the data easier to interpret and analyze. 

The stock market is the principal industry that takes advantage of this technology. 

The stock market made the transition from paper transactions to electronic ones in the 1970s. 

Since then, the daily volume and complexity of financial markets have increased tremendously. 

Many institutional investors can now trade entire portfolios, or collections of securities and bonds, 

at one time. 

The Metaphor Mixer was the first financial visualization application for VR. It was developed 
for Maxus Systems International in New York City. Reuters Select sends current financial informa- 
tion via satellite, which the Metaphor Mixer gathers and presents to the broker within a virtual en- 
vironment in real time. The environment resembles a virtual football field. Grid lines divide 
companies into industry groups by category. The companies are further divided by market, such as 
the American Stock Exchange, Tokyo Stock Market, Hong Kong Exchange, Los Angeles Stock 
Exchange, and so on. This product is currently used by professionals rather than by consumers. 

When using the Metaphor Mixer, the broker wears a head-mounted display (HMD) in order 
to become immersed in a simulation of the financial marketplace. An input device, such as a hand- 
held wand or forceball, allows the broker to move through the simulation and access information 
about various companies. 

Companies are represented by colored "poker chips " Each chip's color symbolizes a type of 
financial activity. For example, red chips indicate prices that have dropped since the previous day, 
blue chips signify a raise in price, and gray chips represent a stable price. The number of chips in a 
stack convey the relative trading price of the stock. Spinning and blinking chips represent selective 
criteria about each company that brokers can analyze. 

Avatar Partners, located in Boulder Creek, California, offers the vrTrader for Windows-based 
financial visualization, for use by consumers and professionals. This application uses 3-D objects, 
real-time'graphs, and text within its virtual environment. Alerts, which are visual and auditory cues, 



<& PART 5: PROFESSIONAL APPLICATIONS 



signal the user about significant events in the market. The color and behavior of objects 
changes according to important developments. 

For a product like vrTrader to be useful, the How of stock market data must be 
nearly instantaneous. In this case, a network control center transmits market informa- 
tion directly by satellite to FM radio or to individual satellite dishes for further broad- 
casting. A dedicated signal receiver box transfers current information to the user's 
computer. 

Small price variations between different markets such as the American Stock 
Exchange and the Tokyo Stock Exchange mean the difference between losing money 
and making a profit. Financial visualization applications are a viable means of access- 
ing current data in an industry that changes by the minute. 
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The Virtual Stock Marfet ^ ^» 
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Virtual reality combines complex data about many stock markets into a single^ 
virtual world. A trader or broker uses stereoscopic shutter glasses or a head-j?: 
mounted display (HMD) and an input device to enter and interact with this >> 
world. He or she can navigate through this simulation, detect relationships be- 
tween stocks and markets, and absorb massive amounts of information at a 
glance. Financial visualization applications arc an effective wa^of.eainin 
maintaining an edge in a very comDe 
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g> 1995 January 25, 1994 
X^ftO^^ Mr. Paul Marshall 



Maxus Systems International 
25 Fifth Avenue 
Suite 6F 

New York, NY 10003 
Dear Mr. Marshall, 

CONGRATULATIONS! Your company's Metaphor Mixer has been nominated for 
a 1994 Computerworld Smithsonian Award in the Finance, Insurance & Real Estate 
Category. This nomination was submitted to the Awards Program by Intel 
Corporation. Enclosed is the Nominee's Kit, along with the program book from 
1993 describing the awards program in detail. 

It is very important that you: 

• fill out and return five copies of the completed Questionnaire and 

• submit five 3 5mm slides suitable for illustrating a short description of your 
outstanding use of information technology. 

These materials are to be returned with the enclosed check list to the awards 
program office by February 21. Please feel free to call me at (617) 349-3704 
should any questions arise. 

Your responses to the written Questionnaire become part of the Smithsonian 
Institution's permanent research collection - regardless of whether or not your 
nomination moves to finalist or winner status! Any optional materials you choose 
to include with the Questionnaire, although not be seen by the judges, will be 
reviewed by museum staff and considered for possible inclusion in the 
Smithsonian collection. 

Once again, congratulations on being nominated! Please call with any questions. 
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The Chairmen's Committee 

Mr. Patrick J. McGovern 

International Data Group 

Mr. Gary Beach 

Compvterworid 

Mr. Roger Kennedy 

National Museum of American History, 

The Smithsonian Institution 

Member companies include: 

3Com Corporation 

Adobe Systems Incorporated 
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AT&T 
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Booz'Ailen A Hamilton Inc 
Borland International, Inc. 
Bull HN Information Systems, Inc. 
Candle Corporation 
Ceridian Corporation 
CIMLINC Incorporated 
Cincom Systems. Inc. 
Comdisco, Inc. 

Commodore Business Machines 
Compaq Computer Corporation 
CompuServe 

Computer Associates International. Inc. 

Computer Corporation of America 

Computer Horizons Corp. 

Computer Task Group 

Compuware Corporation 

Coopers 4 Lybrand 

Cray Research. Inc. 

D & B Software 

Data General Corporation 

Datapoint Corporation 

Dell Computer Corporation 

Detoitte & Touche 

Diebold, Incorporated 

Digital Equipment Corporation 

Eastman Kodak Company 

EDS 

EDS Unigraphics 
EMC Corporation 
Epson America 
Ernsts Young 

cxcaiibur Technologies Corporation 

FileNet Corporation 

Gandalf Technologies 

Hayes Microcomputer Products, Inc. 

Hewlett-Packard Company 

Hitachi Data Systems 

Hughes Network Systems 

Information Builders. Inc. 

Informix Software 

Intel Corporation 

KnowtedgeWare. Inc. 

LEGENT Corporation 

Lockheed IMS 

Lotus Development Corporation 

McDATA Corporation 

MCI Telecommunications Corporation 

Mentor Graphics Corporation 

Microcom 

Microdyne 

Microsoft Corporation 

MIPS Technologies. Inc. 

Motorola Inc. 

NCR Corporation 

NEC Technologies, Inc. 

Net FRAME Systems Incorporated 

NeXT Computer, Inc. 

Nolan, Norton & Company 

Novell, Inc. 

NYNEX Corporation 

Oracle Corporation 

Panasonic Communications 4 Systems Company 
PictureTel Corporation 
Price Waterhouse 
SAtC 

SAP America. Inc. 
SAS Institute Inc. 

Snared Medical Systems Corporation 
Silicon Graphics Computer Systems 
Software AG of North America, Inc. 
Software Engineering of America. Inc. 
Sprint 

Storage Technology Corporation 

Stratus Computer, Inc. 

Sun Microsystems, Inc. 

Sybase, Inc. 

Systems Center, Inc. 

Tandem Computers Incorporated 

Technology Solutions Company 

Texas Instruments 

The Santa Cruz Operation 

Toshiba America Information Systems. Inc. 

U.S. Robotics, Inc. 

Unisys Corporation 

UNIX System Laboratories 

Wellfteet Communications Inc. 

Westbrook Technology 

Wyse Technology Inc. 

Xerox Corporation 

Zenith Data Systems 
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SEVENTEEN NEW YORK 
ORGANIZATIONS NOMINATED FOR 
1994 COMPUTERWORLD 
SMITHSONIAN AWARDS 

Industry Leaders Recognize Organizations Changing Society Through Technology; 
Cutting-Edge Technologies to Become Part of the Smithsonian Institution. 

CAMBRIDGE, MA (March 23, 1994)- The Computerworld Smithsonian 
Awards (CWSA) announced today nominations for its 1994 awards. 
Widely-recognized as the most prestigious awards program in the 
computer industry, the CWSA honors corporations, organizations and 
individuals who are changing society through innovative uses of 
information technology (IT). 

See attached chart for a list of New York nominees. 

Each nominee will become part of the Smithsonian Institution's 
permanent collection with the winners being placed on display in "The 
Information Age: People, Information & Technology," a permanent exhibit 
at the National Museum of American History. 

Chairmen from 100 of the nation's leading IT companies nominate ground- 
breaking applications in 10 categories: Business and Related Services; 
Education and Academia; Environment, Energy and Agriculture;Finance, 
Insurance and Real Estate; Government and Non-Profit Organizations; 

-MORE- 
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Manufacturing; Media, Arts and Entertainment; Medicine; Science; and 
Transportation. From this year's 279 nominations nationwide, an 
independent panel of three judges will select five finalists and a winner 
from each category. 

"Looking at these applications, and the people who make them work, 
shows us that technology is an integral part of our lives," said David 
Allison, Curator of the Smithsonian Institution's Division of Computers, 
Information & Society. "Technology is a powerful tool, and the people 
who make these applications should be lauded for their immense 
contributions to society." 

Finalists will be announced at the end of April and will be honored along 
with the winners at the sixth annual awards dinner at the National 
Building Museum in Washington, D.C., on June 6, 1994. 

The Computerworld Smithsonian Awards attracts hundreds of 
nominations each year. Past winners have included life-saving medical 
advances, computer systems that enable disabled children to join 
mainstream classrooms, and programs that promote literacy and learning in 
urban schools. 

Established in 1989, the Computerworld Smithsonian Awards were 
created to search out and publicly honor those men and women who are 
using information technology, across a spectrum of industries, to make our 
planet a more humane, healthy and cooperative place to live. In 
celebrating their achievements, the Awards help to demystify technology 
and empowers people to use technology as a tool for positive change. 
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Pressrelease 



Guggenheim Museum SoHo 
$75 Broadway m 
New York, NY 10012 ™ 



Public Affairs Telephone 212 423 3840 
Public Affairs Telefax 212 941 8410 



VIRTUAL REALITY PRESENTATION ON VIEW 
IN THE LOBBY OF THE 
THE GUGGENHEIM MUSEUM SOHO 



Media Open House: Tuesday, October 26, 1993, from 10:30 a.m. to 3:30 p.m., 
at the Guggenheim Museum SoHo, 575 Broadway at Prince Street, New York City 

Symposium: "Art after Virtual Reality", Wednesday, October 27 at 6:30 p.m., 
at the Guggenheim Museum SoHo, 2nd Floor 

A presentation of virtual reality, a computer medium designed to immerse the viewer in an 
artificial world, will be on view in the lobby of the Guggenheim Museum SoHo from October 23 
through November 1, 1993. Virtual Reality: An Emerging Medium will be the first presentation 
of its kind at an American art museum and will offer a view towards the future of this new 
technology and its cultural impact Although virtual reality is still in its infancy, its applications 
have already begun to affect a broad variety of disciplines including the visual and performing 
arts. This installation, which will suggest a number of future directions for this emerging 
medium, will feature five separate virtual reality "worlds" displayed on personal computers, three 
of which will be making their public debut Contemporary artist Jenny Holzer and recording artist 
Thomas Dolby are among the many creative minds involved in these projects. This presentation 
has been developed in conjunction with the Intel Digital Education and Arts program. 

Visual art in the last two decades has seen a widely increased use of computer technology as a 
medium. Virtual reality has been evolving from its current but still rudimentary form since the 
late-1980s, offering artists creative possibilities previously unavailable and unimagined through 
other digital media already in use, such as video or computer graphics. One factor is its 
immersive nature. A viewer wears a headset that displays a computer-generated environment 
With a turn of the participant's head, a sensor on the headset adjusts to sustain the visual illusion 
of being inside that environment Virtual reality is also interactive. In some worlds, the viewer 
may also interact with virtual "objects" and characters and even meet a graphical representation of 
another viewer. 



GUGGENHEIM MUSEUM 




Contemporary artist Jenny Holzer, best known for her computerized LJED. (light-emitting-diode) 
signs and other language-based works, has recently turned to the medium of virtual reality with 
the assistance of Sense8 Corporation of SausaJito, California. One available world will be 
Holzer's first virtual artwork, an untitled piece which features a cavernous world in which souls 
alternately flee from and engage the viewer. Viewers may also select Holzer's latest virtual 
artwork, which offers a response to the current political situation in Bosnia. Voices of the 
perpetrators, victims, and witnesses of rape and murder inhabit a cluster of dwellings in a stark 
and mutable landscape. The viewer may choose to wander from house to house collecting the 
testimonies or to seek the solitude of the perimeters of the village and its austere surroundings. 

Another personal computer features the work of recording artist Thomas Dolby and co-developer 
Eric Gullichsen, who have created the first interactive artworld to synchronize animated figures 
with three-dimensional sound, resulting in the illusion that various sounds are coming from 
different points in space. In the Virtual String Quartet, viewers find themselves in a rehearsal 
space where a string quartet plays Mozart's Quartet no, 21 in D Major. Moving to a different 
location in the room shifts the sound accordingly, so that the cello sound always appears to come 
from the cello, the viola sound from the viola, and so on. More adventurous viewers who interact 
with a player will send that musician into an improvised jazz or bluegrass solo, which may or 
may not blend into its classical accompaniment. The music in this world is performed by The 
Turtle Island String Quartet. 

The fourth world available to viewers will be The Networked Virtual Art Museum: The Temple of 
Horus, developed by Carl Loeffler and Lynn Holden at the Studio for Creative Inquiry at 
Carnegie Mellon University. This display is the first exploration of how virtual reality could be 
used to create a new type of museum experience. Based on the model of a computer network, 
this new museum would be simultaneously accessible to people at different points on the globe, 
and would use virtual reality to allow the viewer to "move* around within this artificial space. In 
this prototype, viewers find themselves in a virtual museum lobby where a portal leads to a 



reconstruction of a 4000-year-old Egyptian temple to the god Horus. The hieroglyphics and 
statues encountered by viewers tell stories of the god and related rituals. Because two different 
personal computers will be connected by a network, viewers will see representations of each other 
walking around in the temple. This project is an example of the promise virtual reality has for the 
field of education. 

Financial analysis is the subject of the fifth world, The Metaphor Mixer. This virtual stock 
portfolio, conceived and designed by Maxus Systems International, takes advantage of virtual 
reality's capacity for depicting abstract space to create a visual language for ten different 
investment variables. The result lets viewers feel as though they are swimming through an ocean 
of data. Corporate logos rise and fall with their stock value and special opportunities and risks 
are highlighted. The user can also interact with a software agent that will help hunt out 
interesting companies based on various investment criteria. 

Those interested in experiencing this virtual reality presentation must request a ticket-good for 
one 10-minute training and viewing session-with the purchase of an admission ticket to the 
Guggenheim Museum SoHo. Requests for virtual reality tickets after the admissions ticket has 
been issued will not be honored. Because availability is limited, each ticket is only valid for one 
viewer at one station at one time slot. Tickets will go on sale at 11:00 a.m. each day for time 
slots from 11:10 a.m. to 5:50 p.m. on Sunday, Monday, and Wednesday, and for slots up to 
7:50 p.m. on Thursday, Friday, and Saturday. The museum is closed on Tuesdays. 

All of the virtual worlds in this presentation have been developed in collaboration with the Intel 
Digital Education and Arts (IDEA) program. The goal of the program is to inspire new uses for 
personal computer technology by creating partnerships with artists and educators who are 
developing new ways to use this medium for learning and artistic expression. 




A symposium in conjunction with this presentation, "Art after Virtual Reality," will be offered in 
the Guggenheim Museum SoHo on the 2nd Root on Wednesday, October 27, 1993 at 6:30 p.m. 
The panel will speculate on the impact that virtual reality and its promise of interactive networked 
experiences might have for ait, music, literature, and museums. To order symposium tickets by 
phone (by credit card only) and for further information, call 212 423 3664 Monday through Friday 
from 10:00 a.m. to 5:00 p.m. 

Also on view at the Guggenheim Museum SoHo this fall are Paul Klee at the Guggenheim 
Museum (through November 5) and Singular Dimensions in Painting (through November 15). 
The Solomon R Guggenheim Museum uptown features a full-scale retrospective of the work of 
American Pop artist Roy Lichtenstein (October 8, 1993 through January 16, 1994). 

Evening hours at the Guggenheim Museum SoHo and the Solomon R. Guggenheim Museum 
provide a convenient after-work option. The downtown location is open from 11:00 a.m. to 8:00 
pjn. from Thursday through Saturday and from 11:00 a.m. to 6:00 pjn. on Sunday, Monday, and 
Wednesday (closed Tuesday). Viewing hours have also been extended at the museum uptown, 
which is open daily from 10:00 a.m. to 8:00 p.m. (closed Thursday). On Mondays between 
October 18 and November 1, and on January 10, the museum will close at 6:00 p.m. On 
Monday, November 8, the museum will close at 3:00 p.m. 

END 

#631 

October 13, 1993 

FOR FURTHER PRESS INFORMATION: Heidi Rosenau, 212 423 3840/1/2. 





VR explores new territory at the 

Guggenheim Museum, from 
rehearsing a Mozart quartet to 
bringing museums to people to 
analyzing financial data 

by Sara Hedberg 




VR Art Show 

at the Guggenheim 



Virtual reality (VR) has captured the 
public imagination. That's the 
good news and the bad news. The 
bad news is that VR is finding its 
way into such misbegotten television shows 
as a Murder, She Wrote episode aired last 
year. The good news is that the Guggen- 
heim Museum in New York City hosted an 
impressive VR show last October to show- 
case some imaginative possibilities for the 
technology. 

The show, entitled "Virtual Reality: An 
Emerging Medium," was the first VR pre- 
sentation of its kind at an American art mu- 
seum. It was a joint project of the Guggen- 
heim and the Intel Digital Education and 
Arts (IDEA) program (Santa Clara, Calif.). 
IDEA is designed to inspire new uses and us- 
ers of computer technology. Exhibit goers, 
ranging from kids to septuagenarians, ex- 
perienced five virtual worlds that showcased 
some highly creative uses of VR on Pentium- 
based 60 MHz PCs. Viewers were treated to 
a good dose of VR gear: Virtual Research 
(Santa Clara, Calif.) EYEGEN viewing de- 



vices, Polhemus (Colchester, Vt.) trackers, 
and Kraft (Vista, Calif.) Thundersticks. Be- 
hind the scenes, SPEA Fire boards per- 
formed high-speed graphics rendering. 

Three of the five worlds in the show were 
artistic, one was a networked virtual art mu- 
seum, and the last was a financial data man- 
agement system. I'll describe all five and ex- 
amine the financial VR application because 
of its implications for virtual data naviga- 
tion and mining. 

THREE ARTISTIC WORLDS 

Music aficionados stepped into the Virtual 
String Quartet world and found an ensem- 
ble rehearsing Mozart's Quartet No. 21 in D 
Major. Moving to a different location in the 
room concomitantly shifted the sound, ad- 
justing the participant's perspective. View- 
ers also could interact with any musician, 
sending the player into an improvised jazz 
or bluegrass solo, which might or might not 
blend into its classical accompaniment. The 
Virtual String Quartet, developed by Thomas 
Dolby (a musician) and Eric Gullichsen (a 
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FIGURE 1. The 

Metaphor Mixer, 
created by Paul 
Marshall (Courtesy of 
Intel Corp.). 
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founder of Sausalito, Calif .-based Sense8), is 
an interactive art world synchronizing ani- 
mated figures with three-dimensional sound, 
resulting in the illusion that various sounds 
are coming from different points in space. 

The other two art works were executed 
by Jenny Holzer. Working with VR vendor 
Sense8 and its product WorldToolkit 
(WTK), Holzer's first piece featured an ethe- 
real world in which souls alternately flee 
from and engage the viewer. On a more 
topical note, Holzer's second world took 
participants to Bosnia. Voices of perpetra- 
tors, victims, and witnesses of rape and mur- 
der inhabited a cluster of dwellings in a 
stark and mutable landscape. Viewers could 
wander from house to house collecting testi- 
monies or seek the solitude of the village's 
perimeters. 

MUSEUM WITHIN A MUSEUM 

The fourth world at the exhibit, "The 
Networked Virtual Art Museum: The Tem- 
ple of Horus," explored how VR can help 
create a new type of museum experience ac- 
cessible simultaneously to people at differ- 
ent points on the globe. Based on Carl 
Loeffler and Lynn Holden's work at the 
Studio for Creative Inquiry at Carnegie 
Mellon University (CMU) (Pittsburgh, Pa.), 
the world begins with the viewer in a virtual 
museum lobby where a portal leads to a re- 
construction of a 4,000-year-old Egyptian 
temple to the god Horus. 

This project has tremendous implications 
for education. Imagine an Egyptian world 
with monuments and talking statues, for ex 
ample, that relate information about the 
culture and rituals. In a separate project, 
Norwegian Telecomm (Oslo, Norway) has 
funded Loeffler's team at CMU to build an 
ancient Viking village world. The vision is 
to link up schools and let students visit this 
virtual Viking village. 



DATA NATATION WORLD 
At first gla!^ the world of financial trad- 
ing and portfolio management seems anoma- 
lous at the Guggenheim. M ln fact, it repre- 
sents industrial design as an art form where 
art and functionality meet," says Kevin Teix- 
era, Santa Clara, Calif. -based Intel VR proj- 
ect manager. It also represents an innova- 
tive and potentially explosive application of 
VR to data-intensive problems. 

This world, called the Metaphor Mixer, 
lets financial managers simultaneously visu- 
alize thousands of stocks on international 
exchanges, see market trends, and identify 
investment opportunities using real-time fi- 
nancial data feeds. The world lets users 
navigate the data and interact with it in real 
time, spotting trends and opportunities. 

Traders face information overload; the 
average trader may be responsible for keep- 
ing tabs on more than 1 ,200 issues at any 
moment. If they work in the international 
marketplace, they need to watch Frankfurt, 
Tokyo, Hong Kong, Singapore, and others. 
The winners spot trends and opportunities 
first. In this cut-throat world of high fi- 
nance, the race is on for new technologies 
to aid traders in using all available data to 
advantage. 

Enter Paul Marshall of Maxus, a New 
York City-based financial consulting com- 
pany. Marshall is the first to harness VR as a 
means to visualize, navigate, and mine these 
vast seas of rapid-fire data. Working with a 
small, select clientele, Marshall and his team 
have developed the Metaphor Muter. 

The Metaphor Mixer world looks like a 
playing field sectioned into rectangles (Fig- 
ure 1). Viewers can fly through a virtual 
stock portfolio that illustrates investment in- 
formation and interact with a software 
agent that helps them analyze it. Users can 
set up the world to monitor whatever stocks, 
exchanges, and trends are of interest. They 
may start, for example, by defining the x- 
axis of the grid as industry groups (aero- 
space, automobile, finance, utilities, and so 
on); the v-axis might be stock exchanges 
(Tokyo, Singapore, Frankfurt, Hong Kong, 
and so on). Thus, one rectangle might rep- 
resent Frankfurt/financials, and another 
Hong Kong/utilities. 

Within each rectangle are "chips," small 
colored geometric shapes that indicate a 
specific stock within an industry group. Us- 
ers might even associate the company logo 
with the chip. The relative position of the 
chip; that is, how far above or below the 
surface of the playing field it is positioned, 
tells users how far up or down the stock is 
trading relative to the rest of the market 
that day. The shape and size of each chip re- 
presents capitalization of the company. The 
color of each chip is important — red indi- 
cates the stock is down from the day before, 
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blue that it is up, and gray that^fte change 
occurred from the previous cflfr In addi- 
tion, an arrow on each chip points up or 
down, indicating the chip's direction. Thus, 
you could have a red stock, with an arrow 
pointing up because the stock is on an up- 
ward trend. 

Then, there is also the movement of the 
chips. Spinning chips can mean a stock has 
very attractive earnings, dividends, or finan- 
cial ratios. Out of a field of 1 ,000 stocks, for 
instance, you might see 10%- 15% of the 
chips spinning, or they might be blinking to 
identify a lucrative investment opportunity 
— such as an undervalued stock — that has 
cropped up. Financial managers look for 
the blinks and spins based on the param- 
eters they have set. They then can zoom in 
on a particular individual stock and, in a 
regular text-based window, get specifics 
about the stock. 

The net result is an abstract virtual world 
of ever-changing three-dimensional geomet- 
ric shapes representing the moment's com- 
plex market dynamics. But users must get 
used to this new lexicon to comprehend and 
use the system fully. 

HOW IT WORKS 

To set up the world, users build a textual 
configuration file. Ten dimensions can be 
set in the world: x, y f and z axes, space, tex- 
ture, arrow vector, blinking, spinning, color, 
and an intelligent agent. This intelligent 
agent, which Marshall calls a u profit-seeking 
missile," can scout and mine the world for 
any user-specified condition. One client has 
hooked the agent up to a neural network 
output to find trends requiring further 
investigation. 

Metaphor Mixer is based on the Sense8 
WTK VR software package. Sense8 spent 
about 100 hours working with Maxus, add- 
ing additional functionality to WTK and 
helping with the application. Intel lent some 
additional assistance to this project, seeing 
this application's new use of VR technology. 
The world redraws itself 10-30 times per 
second, depending upon the factors being 
followed, the activity level of the market, 
and, of course, the power of the computer 
and graphics rendering. Since Metaphor 
Mixer does not take you on a flight through 
real terrain, but rather concepts, the redraw 
rate is fine for users, according to Marshall. 
The biggest world represented with Meta- 
phor Mixer to date includes 2,000 stocks, 
each stock being composed of two to three 
polygons. 

The Metaphor Mixer dovetails with Max- 
us's other product, a real-time portfolio 
management system called Capri. This Win- 
dows-based server feeds real-time data and 
financial analytics into the VR engine. When 
users zoom in on a specific stock, they are 



unknowingly looking at Capj^fc 

The system can run on a I^mium or 486 
machine with a SPEA graphics board. While 
the system can be used with a head mounted 
display (HMD), as seen at the Guggenheim, 
Marshall says Maxus would be laughed off 
Wall Street if it tried to deliver an applica- 
tion with an HMD. Instead, their clients see 
the three-dimensional world on a 20-inch 
NEC/Hitachi monitor. Flying through this 
abstract stock market is accomplished with 
either a joystick or space-ball input device. 

The software took 18 months to develop, 
and Maxus is in the process of unbundling 
it. Not surprisingly, this innovative ap- 
proach is meeting resistance in the conser- 
vative financial sector that is accustomed to 
spreadsheets. The natural human resistance 
to change is also a factor. Nevertheless, 
there are whispers of other financial institu- 
tions, such as Barclays Bank and Chemical 
Bank, experimenting with VR. 

IMPLICATIONS 

Using VR as a database navigating and min- 
ing tool has many implications. The most 
obvious is that the day is not too far off 
when individual investors may have similar 
functionality available as more computing 
horsepower at less cost becomes available. 
More profound are the implications for a 
range of data-intensive applications — with 
or without real-time data feeds. Such an ap- 
proach could be used for inventory control 
management at an auto factory, for ex- 
ample. Groups as disparate as the CIA, FCC, 
military, legal, sports, medical diagnostics, 
and chemical research have all expressed in- 
terest in using such tools. 

Intel's IDEA program and the Guggenheim 
exhibit are good news for the VR industry, 
because these efforts will help promote and 
educate the marketplace. Moreover, the ex- 
hibit not only shows that desktop VR is pos- 
sible, albeit a $10,000-$20,000 proposition, 
but it also shows that VR technology, when 
put into the hands of creative people, is an 
exciting new computer interface medium 
offering tremendous possibilities to the ar- 
tistic and business worlds. 

Will this exhibit make it to your city? 
Probably not, according to Intel's Teixera. 
But other projects are in Intel's hopper, so 
stay tuned. ir 

Sara Hedberg is president of Emergent Inc. 
(Issaquah, Wash.) and specializes in the analysis and 
marketing of emerging computer products and 
technologies. She writes for Byte, Al Magazine, and 
other publications and is the former editor of the 
Spang Robinson Report on Intelligent Systems. 
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COMPUTERIZED INVESTING 




Here's a new sci-fi investment tool that makes spotting 
tracking securities quicker, easier and more fun. 



yberspace 
meets Wall Street 



By William G. Flanagan 

The 3-D universe of virtual reality — 
the computer technology that creates 
artificial worlds in which to work and 
play — is coming to Wall Street. 

Picture this. You are sitting at your 
computer screen, looking down at a 
football field, as if you're sitting in the 
press box. But you are not stuck there. 
With your Spaceball control you can 



fly into the screen — cyberspace — and 
swoop over, down to, and even 
through the field below. 

But the gridiron below has no play- 
ers. Instead, it is marked off into 
rectangles. One side of the grid lists 
industry groups — financials, utilities, 
automotive, electricals, paper and 
pulp, and so on. The other sideline 



indicates various stock exchanges — 
Tokyo, Hong Kong, Singapore, 
Thailand and so on. So Tokyo/fi- 
nancials is one rectangle, and Hong 
Kong/utilities another. 

In each rectangle there are small, 
differently colored chips, some of 
which are spinning and blinking. 
Each chip represents a stock in a 
particular industry group, on a partic- 
ular exchange, on a particular day. 
Let's take Apr. 8, 1992, a very, very 
bad day for the Pacific markets; Tokyo 
crashed 3.5% that day. 

Amid the sea of red chips spread out 
on the grid below, there's one espe- 
cially bright one, blinking near the 
goal line. And over here, near the out- 
of-bounds marker about midfield, is a 
bright blue chip that is spinning. All 
over the field are hundreds of other 
red, blue, brown and gray chips. 

The colors tell you something. 
Red, for instance, means the stock is 
down from the day before; blue, that 
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the stock is up; gray, only marginally 
changed. On this Apr. 8, the screen 
looks like a field of poppies. The 
movement, if any, tells you some- 
thing, too. If the chip is spinning, it 
has very attractive fundamentals, such 
as a lower price/book or price/earn- 
ings than other stocks in its industry. 
If it is blinking, attractive arbitrage 
possibilities have cropped up in the 
security's options or warrants. 

Relative position of the chips is 
important, too. How far below or 
above the surface of the playing field 
tells you how far down, or up, that 
stock is trading relative to other chips. 

Say you want to investigate further. 
Using the Spaceball, a sort of 3-D 
mouse, you leave your eagle's perch, 
swoop down from the press box and 
fly through cyberspace, onto and un- 
derneath the grid below. The chips 
are closer and much larger in size, 
now, as you narrow your field. You 
pick that red, blinking chip in the 



Tokyo/financials rectangle. From be- 
neath the grid you can see that this 
chip is down more than any other in 
its sector. 

A click of the mouse makes your 
computer switch gears to convention- 
al characters. The screen tells you the 
name of the stock and supplies you 
with particulars. The red chip is Ashi- 
kaga Bank, which has dropped an 
astonishing 15% in a single day. 

What's going on here? Computer 
graphics— in this case 3-D graphics- 
are being used to give you an animat- 
ed picture of more data than you 
could ever absorb from a spreadsheet. 

The above example is not an experi- 
ment; it is now in place at TIAA-CREF, 
the $106 billion college teachers' 
pension fund. Money managers there 
use the system, called Capri, to track 
Pacific Rim stocks and markets, al- 
though other stocks and markets 
could also be tracked in the same way. 
In fact, Capri can be designed for any 



portfolio. And if you don't like the 
metaphor of a grid with colored, spin- 
ning, blinking chips, you can design 
another one. 

This new world of data visualiza- 
tion is not yet available to the small 
investor. But, thanks to die rapidly 
shrinking prices of hardware, the day 
when it will be available is not far ofT. 
Capri runs on a 50-megahertz 486 
computer. That's a lot of horsepower 
by today's desktop standards, but it 
will be garden-variety within a few 
years. In the meantime, the individual 
investor has access to a variety of 
trading programs that use 3-D visual- 
ization and other graphics techniques 
(see box, p. 168). The concept here is 
the same as with Capri: to capitalize 
on the fact that the brain is much 
better equipped to grasp data present- 
ed visually than data presented as 
numbers and text. 

The Capri system is the brainchild 
of Paul Marshall, 29, executive direc- 
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Pacific Rim stocks 
in virtual reality 
Each chip is a 
stock, which you 
can home in on 
and identify. 
This red loser is 
Ashikaga Bank, 
Apr. 8, 1992. 
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COMPUTERIZED INVESTING 




| Maxus Systems' 
I Paul Marshall 
* Using 
Spaceballs 
to track stocks 
through 
cyberspace. 



tor of Maxus Systems International, a 
New York-based financial consultant. 
Marshall discovered the power of 
graphics in an early tiaa cref assign- 
ment to help traders sort through 
Japanese warrants and convertibles. 
These derivatives can be valuable 
hedging tools to pension fund man- 
agers, but to handle them the trader 
needs to juggle live price data coming 
against convertibility formulas and as- 
sumptions about volatility for each 
security. 

Instead of seeing rows of numbers, 



money managers using an early ver- 
sion of Capri got to see colored 
graphical displays for each security. 
They looked like aerial photos of allu- 
vial flows, but to the practiced eye 
they delivered a lot of critical informa- 
tion in a trice. 

Marshall then wanted to pack even 
more information onto the pictures 
on his computer screen, and to allow 
managers to fiddle around with that 
information. Enter a gritty science 
fiction novel called Neurotnancer, by 
William Gibson. This 1984 thriller 



introduced millions, including Mar- 
shall, to the then arcane world of 
virtual reality. Bells went off. Gibson's 
computer-generated cyberspace pro- 
vided all the 3-D elbow room Mar- 
shall needed to graphically display the 
data he wanted. And what's more, it 
created an artificial world that could 
be cruised through and manipulated 
by money managers. 

Late last year Marshall went to 
Sausalito, Calif, to visit Sens8 Corp., a 
young software company that makes 
and markets WordToolKit — a library 
of C language routines that program- 
mers use to create customized virtual 
reality environments. After a few 
months of sweating, and with the help 
of the folks at Sens8, Marshall had the 
Capri virtual reality system up and 
running. 

How effective is it? Like any tool, 
only as good as the skills of its opera- 
tor. But in the right hands it gives a 
good money manager an edge in in- 
terpreting and manipulating invest- 
ment information. Marshall is now 
exploring ways to market the system 
elsewhere on Wall Street. 

He's got to work quickly. A tech- 
nological edge in investing doesn't 
last very long these days. M 



Visual investing 

IT WILL BE a while before 
virtual reality reaches the 
ordinary investor's per- 
sonal computer. But al- 
ready there are off-the- 
shelf programs that use . 
graphics and color to give 
the investor a lot of infor- 
mation at a glance. Here 
are three hot items — all 
are aimed at technical 
traders. 

AIQ TradingExpert, 
from AIQ in Incline Village, 
Nev., is a dandy program 
for the trader with a hefty 
portfolio — and it's priced 
to match, at $1,000 list. 
Like low-end computer 
investment programs (see 
following story), it charts 
whatever companies are in 
your portfolio. It in- 
cludes an assortment of 



built-in technical indica- 
tors that tell you about rela- 
tive strength, volume 
trends and other favorites 
of chart-watchers. 

AIQ allows you to 
course through past charts 
and back-test new hy- 
potheses. The charts use 
color to indicate strength 
and weakness of securities. 

Mesa Co. in Goleta, 
Calif, has a program called 
3D. The program charts 
five fairly arcane indicators 
called stochastics, relative 
strength, moving average 
convergence and diver- 
gence, double moving av- 
erage and parabolic stop 
and reverse. 

The three-dimensional 
chart looks like a glacier 
with humps and mounds, 
coming right at you. It tells 
the experienced eye 



something sheer numbers 
won't. A smooth patch in 
the glacier, for example, 
means that the particular 
indicator you are looking 
at — say, a moving aver- 
age — has little sensitivity to 
big variations in the mar- 
ket. The program also helps 
the technical analyst cre- 
ate and fine-tune his theo- 
ries. Price: $199. 

From Traders Insight, 
in Huntington, N.Y., 
comes Auto- Candle. It 
uses so-called Japanese can- 
dlestick patterns to chart 
stock and commodities 
movements. Candle 
charting began 200 years 
ago in the Japanese rice 
markets. At a glance, it tells 
you five things about the 
daily movement of a stock 
or commodity. The body 
of the candle represents the 



open and close for the 
day. The candle has wicks at 
both ends, which give the 
high and low for the day. If 
the security closed higher 
than it opened, the body of 
the candle is left blank; if 
it closed lower, the body is 
in color. If you string a 
bunch of these candles to- 
gether, certain trading 
patterns emerge. Auto- 
Candle spots these pat- 
terns for you. Price: $195. 

Technical analysis is an 
occult science that pays 
more attention to past 
price changes in a stock 
than to its present value. 
It's hard to get rich being a 
technician, but if you 
want to try, you might as 
well have the best equip- 
ment. Put away your pen- 
cils and graph paper. 

-VlCKI CONTAVESPI H 
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The goal for automating financial 
systems is really quite simple: 
to minimize risk while 
maximizing profitability. 
Al excels in this area 

by Jessica Keyes 



AI Lives Another Da 
on Wall Street 



B 



lack Monday in 1987 dampened 
enthusiasm for more than just the 
stock market. It also put the kibosh 
on R&D — particularly anything AI- 
related. But that was a long six years ago, 
and, if anything, the stock market has re- 
bounded beyond even the unprecedented 
records set in the 1980s. 

Financial services is more than just Wall 
Street. A synthesis of three industries — se- 
curities, insurance, and banking — financial 
services dwells in the rarefied world of high 
finance. Credit. Loans. Underwriting. Trad- 
ing. The goal for automating systems of this 
ilk is really quite simple: to minimize risk 
while maximizing profitability. 

This is exactly what AI is good at, so it 
will come as no surprise that the 1980s saw 
quite a few Al-infused systems built, from 
foreign exchange systems to money trans- 
fer; from real estate appraisal to financial 
planners. From NERSys, a claim processing 
system for Blue Cross and Blue Shield, to 
Peat Marwick's Loan Probe, the proverbial 
"Street" was paved with gold for the Al-en- 



riched. So what happened? Where did it all 
go? 

A RETREAT FROM RESEARCH 

Roy Freedman is president of New York 
City-based Inductive Solutions. Formerly a 
professor at Polytechnic, Freedman now 
chairs the AI on Wall Street conference that 
is jointly sponsored by IAKE and Smart F$ 
(more on them later). According to Freed- 
man, "What's interesting, in our wonderful 
recessionary economy, is that research has 
all but vanished." 

According to Freedman, many of the heavy 
hitters in AI vanished as more and more 
budgets were sliced and R&D groups elimi- 
nated. Freedman explains it this way: "Look 
at AI in the context of technology and inno- 
vation in general. In the 1980s there was a 
big interest in creative problem solving. 
Now there's only interest in staying alive." 

There seems to be an "if it isn't broke, 
don't fix it" mentality afoot. Freedman of- 
fers this interesting example: In the early 
1960s, the federal government developed a 
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FIGURE 1-The 
Metaphor Mixer 
creating the Star 
Trek's holodeck of 
financial systems 
(Courtesy of Maxus 
Systems Int.). 



system l^keep America safe from thermo- 
nuclear war. Named the Worldwide Military 
Command Control System, or WWMCCS, it 
was run from a deck of cards. When systems 
engineering advanced a notch or two, it was 
suggested that WWMCCS be rewritten to take 
advantage of the newer technologies. The 
government declined. If it's not broken . . . 

One has only to look at the papers pre- 
sented at the AI on Wall Street conference 
to see the truth in Freedman's comments. 
In 1991, there was a lot of emphasis on re- 
search, but in 1993, there was more empha- 
sis on practical applications such as asset al- 
location. This was also true for the April 
conference on "Applications of Expert Sys- 
tems and Neural Nets in the Financial 
Field" that took place in Milan. Here the list 
of speeches reads like a litany of the very or- 
dinary: an expert system for advice on land- 
owner credit, an intelligent assistant for 
compiling monthly economic data, and an 
expert system for evaluating credit worthi- 
ness in a Swiss bank. 

Maybe that's not all bad. 

THE COMMODITIZATION OF AI 

Although Freedman is pessimistic on the 
fate of AI R&D in recessionary America, he's 
much more optimistic when talking about 
practical uses of AI. Freedman's company, 
Inductive Solutions, markets three tools that 
are popular with the Wall Street crowd. CASE 
Power is a case-based reasoning tool, BRAIN 
Power is a tool set of neural network algo- 
rithms, and GENETIC Power is a tool for ge- 
netic algorithms. Interestingly, most of 
Freedman's customers are users, financial 
analysts, and traders, rather than Al-ers, and 
few of them realize that AI is involved. As 
Freedman puts it, "Is it really AI if the tech- 
nology is part of the mainstream?" Since 




FreecWan's products can run as part of a 
spreadsheet, his question is thought-provoking. 

Is AI a commodity? Many AI vendors are 
trying to mold the market in just that way. 
Look at AION and AlCorp. Now merged as 
Trinzic, they do not tout their AI roots at 
all. Rather, AI is just additional "intelli- 
gence" that their business process reengi- 
neering product happens to sport — an intel- 
ligence that gives them a competitive boost 
over other competing products. 

HNC's Michael Thiemann sees an evolu- 
tion of AI from tools-oriented to solutions- 
oriented — especially in the financial services 
arena. When Thiemann, an executive vice 
president at the San Diego-based company, 
first came to HNC in 1989, he rigorously 
surveyed the AI market. "There were four 
industries that had difficult problems that 
couldn't be solved any other way: payment 
systems, mortgage market, database market- 
ing, and the retail market," he says. Al- 
though HNC still markets its tools, particu- 
larly the DataBase Mining Workstation, 
Thiemann felt it would be far more lucra- 
tive to sell complete solutions instead. 

One of these solutions goes by the name 
of Falcon. Several notable financial firms, 
including First USA Bank, Colonial Bank, 
and Wells Fargo Bank, have taken flight 
with this automated fraud-detection system. 
Falcon can be used for debit cards, medical 
payments, checking, or virtually any other 
payment transaction. 

Based on HNC's Unified Decision Tech- 
nology, Falcon combines advanced database 
capabilities, statistical methods, and neural 
network techniques to detect and flag ab- 
normal transaction patterns. At Falcon's 
heart is a neural network model of card- 
holder behavior. It predicts the likelihood 
of fraud based on current and past transac- 
tion patterns. Fraud is such a major issue 
within the financial services community and 
Falcon is such a good solution that the prod- 
uct has received an overwhelming amount 
of press coverage in such journals as Ameri- 
can Banker, Fraud Watch, and Credit Card 
Management. 

What Thiemann knows, and other AI firms 
are rapidly discovering, is that the AI tool is 
just half the battle. To get Wall Street (or 
any other industry) in your corner, you must 
have the knowledge as well. This, according 
to Thiemann, is something that HNC now 
has in spades. "We have the world's experts 
in the fraud business," he says. 

MORE THAN JUST HYPE 

Citibank's Dan Schutzer would be the first 
to commend HNC's move to the business 
side of AI. In fact he and many other indus- 
try observers see this trend as more survival- 
ist than anything else. Schutzer, along with 
being the director of advanced technolosrv 
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at Citibank, is also the cnairman of Smart 
F$ in New York. 

When AI was still in its heyday on Wall 
Street, a few good people got together and 
decided to form a society of financial ser- 
vices industry people with an interest in AI 
(hence Smart F$: F$ stands for financial ser- 
vices). Meetings were held about every six 
weeks where Al-techies from diverse finan- 
cial firms talked about yet another exotic AI 
application. Unfortunately, according to 
Schutzer, "A lot of it was hype" — the tools 
as well as the applications. 

In 1987 the capital market systems group 
of a well-known brokerage decided to ex- 
pert-systematize the art of choosing a hedg- 
ing strategy. This, in case you're not privy to 
the world of high finance, is one of the most 
complex quantitative analytical tasks around. 
The heart of the hedge is the judgmental 
knowledge of the trader. With great fan- 
fare, the Intelligent Trading System was an- 
nounced. The company forgot one thing, 
though: Traders simply do not part with 
their expertise. Therefore, the "intelli- 
gence" in the Intelligent Trading System 
was reduced to what could be gleaned from 
the pages of a textbook. Hardly an "expert" 
system. 

Today things have calmed down quite a 
bit. And if you go to a Smart F$ meeting, 
you'll likely hear not about trading applica- 
tions but about help desks; not about finan- 
cial advisors but about fraud systems. AI, in 
other words, seems to have embedded itself 
into applications where real-world knowl- 
edge exists. 

EMBEDDED KNOWLEDGE 

Catching fraud is big business, and a lucra- 
tive one, too. A good system can save a com- 
pany millions of dollars a year. Neural nets, 
though, are only one way to catch a crook. 
Expert systems are good police officers, too. 

Chemical Bank runs one of the largest in- 
ternational foreign exchange departments 
in the world. It needed to find a way to 
check the thousands of transactions that 
Chemical processes. Its solution was to build 
an expert system (called Inspector) using 
Neuron Data's Nexpert. 

Inspector runs 24 hours a day across 23 
international locations. Exchange informa- 
tion is loaded onto IBM mainframes and sent 
across a global telecommunications network 
to Chemical's foreisrn exchange VAX in New 

o o 

York. Stored in an Oracle database, after 
some preliminary processing for statistics 
and trends, the Nexpert module can begin 
evaluating the stored transactions using 
rules similar to this example: 

If the dollar amount of a deal is greater than the 

average dollar amount 
Then flag that transaction 



' According to David Kann, Neuron Data's 
product marketing manager, "Before In- 
spector, Chemical's foreign exchange em- 
ployees were faced with a tyrannical amount 
of paperwork." And paperwork begets er- 
rors, which loses the company money. 

Rahn, like the others interviewed for this 
article, sees AI as part of the overall picture 
for financial services — not the center of at- 
traction that it once was. "AI should not be 
stand-alone. It should be integrated with 
multimedia, databases. . . . You need a com- 
bination of technologies to solve tough busi- 
ness problems." 

INTEGRATED AI 

Probably one of the more exotic of these 
"combinations" is the fusion of AI and vir- 
tual reality (VR). When you add financial 
services to this mix, you get something rath- 
er extraordinary. Paul Marshall is the execu- 
tive director of New York City-based 
Maxus Systems International. His stock in 
trade is a VR system for visualizing stock 
trading data. 

Maxus has two products. One is called Ca- 
pri and is a real-time, Windows-based port- 
folio management risk analysis and deriva- 
tive analytic system. Capri collects a 
database on issues such as stocks, bonds, fu- 
tures, and options, and uses a neural net- 
work to do all the analytics such as price to 
book and underlying options information. 

Where Maxus becomes interesting, though, 
is when all this information is fed into what 
is euphemistically called the Metaphor Mix- 
er. Let Marshall explain it. "The Metaphor 
Mixer gives you 1 0 embedded dimensions in 
one picture." 

That's right — 10. Where in conventional 
systems you normally get a measly three di- 
mensions, the Metaphor Mixer has created 
the Star Trek's holodeck of financial sys- 
tems. If you look at Figure 1, you'll see a 
checkerboard with four quadrants. But this 
is not a flat picture. "Inside this are differ- 
ent chips that look like poker chips, and 
they're floating above this checkerboard 
that we'll call ground zero," says Marshall. 
The holodeck is completely configurable. 
"The Y axis can be mapped into some vari- 
able, such as percent change in price, so a 
stock that has gone up a lot will be far above 
the grid glowing blue." 

If you get right down to the level of the 
plane, the chips appear either above, below, 
or right on the grid. Therefore, the height 
and the color mean something. There are 
even corporate logos (of the stocks) mapped 
onto the grid, which can be turned on so 
that the VR-enabled investor can determine 
the name stock of interest's name. 

Size, shape, color, position on the plane, 
blinking, and spinning are all visual clues to 
the investor. But there's also a tenth dimen- 
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sion, according to' Marshall. "The tenth di- 
mension is an AI software agent that the 
user can configure from our neural network 
output (Capri) or from a case-based reason- 
ing system or even an expert system," he 
says. 

Essentially what Maxus has invented is 
akin to a "Wargame" approach to the stock 
market. "When you select an issue, there's a 
head-up display such as a fighter jet that is 
telling you where you are in the world as 
you fly over it," according to Marshall. 

Marshall is not an AI expert. Nor is he a 
VRjock. His background is in the area of in- 
ternational arbitrage. But he realized that 
managing a $2 billion portfolio with more 
than 900 stocks was too complex for a hu- 
man to handle alone. So with his computer 
expert partner, he formed Maxus to create 
the Metaphor Mixer, or as he puts it, "the 
radar that will find the sunken treasure." 

AI UNDERPINNINGS 

Some would ague that despite a paucity of 
recent robust applications, advanced tech- 
nology is still very much alive in the finan- 
cial services world. One has only to look at 
the workstation arena. Since the early 
1980s, banking and securities-trading firms 
have been the biggest users of workstations. 
Now Steve Jobs's NeXT is angling to get its 
NextStep operating system a shot at the 
Wall Street crown. 

Chicago Research & Trading Inc. (CRT) 
was recently acquired by NationsBanc, the 
country's fourth largest bank. Why? One of 
the primary reasons was to give Nations- 
Banc access to CRT's object technology, which 
is based on NextStep. 

While some Al-purists would argue that 
object technology is a field apart from AI, 
there is no doubt that early interest in AI — 
which is itself largely object based — in turn 
fueled today's active interest for object 
orientation. 

Frank Middleton is a partner in the Sad- 



Some would argue that 
despite a paucity of recent 
robust applications, 
advanced technology is still 
very much alive in the 
financial services world 



dl^Brook, N.J., firm of Advanced Methods, 
which specializes in the use of advanced 
technological solutions to business prob- 
lems. When one of the largest banks in the 
world needed to build a productive and reli- 
able solution to the funds transfer problem, 
Middleton went on a search to find the per- 
fect tool with which he could implement the 
solution. The tool he picked, Hamilton 
Technologies' 001, is a new breed of object- 
oriented (OO) tool that combines superin- 
telligence with robust systems engineering 
functionality. 

"001 provided a complete functional de- 
scription, a model of work plus the usable 
code. Other products did not," says Middle- 
ton. "001 is completely OO. In fact, it was 
probably one of the first (1987) OO tools 
available. It creates pieces of reusable code 
that are very logical and self-contained. 001 
is the most comprehensive tool I've seen." 

When Cambridge, Mass.-based Hamilton 
Technologies, Inc. set up shop in 1986, its 
mission was to create a suite of tools that 
would wrap around a new and unique meth- 
odology born of the space age. When HTI's 
founder and president, Margaret Hamilton, 
was director of software development for 
NASA's Apollo and SkyLab projects at MIT 
during the late 1960s and early 1970s, she 
began an empirical analysis of the massive 
amounts of information generated by these 
critical missions. 

As a result of this analysis, Hamilton 
spearheaded an extensive effort to minimize 
software errors in future critical software 
projects. The result was the embryo of a 
theory of systems engineering and software 
development that, if used correctly, could be 
a way to eliminate most errors in a system 
before it is implemented. Twenty years and 
much research later, this embryonic theory 
has fully matured and has become the basic 
guiding principle of the 001 systems engi- 
neering and software development tool suite. 
This theory is known as "development be- 
fore the fact." 

Development before the fact is an intelli- 
gent paradigm that fosters productivity and 
reliability. "We fix most systems after the 
system has been implemented. This, in fact, 
is the reason our maintenance budgets often 
exceed our development budgets. Develop- 
ment before the fact is a way to make sure 
that errors are eliminated before the system 
is delivered by creating systems, building- 
block fashion, on a foundation of reusability 
and integration," says Hamilton. 

00 Ts heart is the 001 AXES language. Not 
a programming language, 001 AXES is a 
specification language that can be used to 
define real-world objects and their relation- 
ships. 001 AXES can be used successfully in 
all types of design tasks, programming and 
nonprogramming, because it uses both hier- 
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ROUGH SETS 

REDEFINING KNOWLEDGE DISCOVERY 



archical and networking structures simulta- 
neously, which give it a structure natural 
enough to solve real-world problems. 

A problem is defined as a series of inter- 
locking and interconnecting function and 
type hierarchies. FMaps (function) and 
TMaps (type) are the hierarchical mapping 
tools that enable the designer to decompose 
a process into components that will natural- 
ly work together. 001 hierarchies provide a 
natural structure for controlling the net- 
work of intercommunicating functions that 
form the basis of any system. 

001 uses its smarts to enable developers 
and engineers to generate systems automati- 
cally that run on any hardware or software 
platform, including graphical user interface, 
database, operating system, or programming 
language. Where 001 gets even smarter is in 
its ability to "track" specification flaws much 
like a divining rod tracks water. The 001 
Analyzer automatically hunts down at least 
75% of the errors normally encountered in 
development before implementation. It also 
tracks down all of the interface errors. 

Another "smart" feature is 00 Ts ability to 
simulate what the system is supposed to do. 
Not only can 001, through its Xecutor tool, 
simulate the current design, it can simulate 
abstractions of the design as well. 

AI REDUX 

Long gone are the days of AI for AI's sake. 
Today's financial services community has a 
different outlook as well. As Citibank's Dan 
Schutzer puts it, "If you think you're going 
to automate the stock ticker, you're wrong." 
AI, like other technologies before it, is just 
one more tool on the technological tool belt. 
And most of us wouldn't have it any other 
way. ^ 

Jessica Keyes is president of Techinsider/New Art 
Inc., a technology consultancy/research firm 
specializing in productivity and high-technology 
applications. A past managing director of advanced 
technologies for the New York Stock Exchange, 
Keyes is the author of six books including 
Infotrends: The Competitive Use of Information 
(McGraw Hill, 1993). 
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Test Virtual Reality 
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ft would probably be safe to 
say that most bankers perceive 
~ virtual reality" as Utile more 
than a New Age entertainment 
medium rather than a too! to 
be wielded in their buttoned- 
down professional lives. 

But with an eye on the fu- 
ture, some investment banks 



are turning to this most ratified 
of high technologies to give 
them an edge in rapid-fire fi- 
nancial markcis. 

ABD Securities Corp.. the 
New York- based securities 
trading arm of Dresdner Bank, 
for instance, is using a pioneer- 
ing system that allows its trad- 
ers to visualize data in animat- 
ed, graphic form rather than on 
spreadsheets or in cumbersome 
reports. 

Sort of the Apollo moon-shot 
of computer technology in the 
financial services business, the 
firm, with $235 million in as- 
sets, has decided to take one gi- 
ant step forward with a data 
distribution and display sys- 
tem, called the Metaphor Mix- 
er. The software, developed by 
New York-based Ma* us Sys- 
tems International, helps trad- 
ers grasp otherwise unmanage- 
able amounts of complex 
information. 

"Seeing Jgraphic-oriented 
data] is faster and better than 
reading where real-time mar- 
kets are concerned," said 
George M. Gabriel, vice presi- 
dent of foreign institutionaJ 
trading at ABD. 

The use of virtual reality on a 
trading floor is based on the 
premise that the brain is much 
better equipped to grasp data 
presented as three-dimensional 
graphics than as numbers or 
text. Traders access this infor- 
mation simply by pointing to a 
menu of symbols displayed on 
the screen. 

Staying on top of the markets 
is key at ABD because the firm 
serves as a broker-dealer in nu- 
merous equity markets around 
the world and provides trading, 
execution, and clearance func- 
tions for global institutional 
and private clients. 

Mr. Gabriel, like most inter- 
national traders, is responsible 
for keeping tabs on more than 
1.200 issues at any moment of 
the day. That means monitor- 
ing the movement of stocks 
from a whole stew of ex- 
changes, including Frankfurt, 
Tokyo. Hong Kong, and Singa- 
pore. 

Comirmed on page 22A 
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ABD Traders Get Jump on Markets with Virtual-Reality System 



Continued from page 4 A 

Metaphor Mixer - which is 
installed a: ABD using a per- 
sonal computer from AST Re- 
search Inc.. Irvine. Calif, with 
an Intel Corp. 804S6 micro- 
processor - provides an elec- 
tronic medium for simplifying 
large amounts of information. 
Ii also helps traders identify op- 
portunities and discern the pat- 
terns and trends in financial 
markets. 

"The level of detail ihe sys- 
tem offers is a significant step 
because of the kind of power 



and visualization it puis in the 
hands of traders," said Donald 
E. McNees. vice president and 
director of the New York finan- 
cial sen. ices consulting practice 
at Towers Pen-in. 

"When those windows of op- 
portunity open, they don't stay- 
open for all that long." Mr. Ga- 
briel said. 

True to its roots. Metaphor 
Mixer looks like a cutting-edge 
video game. The screen is a 
jamboree of colors and shapes, 
each assigned with a different 
meaning. It is controlled by a 



hand-held device called a 
spaceball. But a glorified Pac- 
Man it's not. 

How does it work? The 
screen gives son of a bird's-eye 
view of a large playing field. 
The field is marked off into 
rectangles. One side of the grid 
lists industry groups - finance, 
paper, utilities, electricals, and 
so on. The other side is broken 
down into various stock ex- 
changes. In each rectangle there 
are several different colored 
electronic poker chips, each in- 
dicating a stock in an industry 



group. 

The cotors of the chips arc 
important. For example, red 
means that the stock is down 
from the day before; blue, that 
the stock is up; and gray, that 
the stock is little changed from 
the previous day. 

The movement of the chips 
is equally important. A spin- 
ning chip indicates that the 
stock has very attractive funda- 
mentals. If a chip is blinking, 
some lucrative arbitrage oppor- 
tunities have cropped up. 

Hie next factor to watch for 
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is the relative position of the 
chips. Ho* far above or bciow 
the surface of the playing field 
tells you ho* far up* or down 
the stock is trading relative to 
the rest of the market that day. 

Traders can also get a closer 
look. Using the spaceball the 
user can swoop down to the 
field or underneath it. Mr. Ga- 
briel can get the name of an in- 
dividual stock and all the par- 
ticulars by clicking the 
space bait on it. 

"If things are hectic, I can 
look at the screen and get an in- 
stant perspective/* he said. 

As far as industry observers 
are concerned, the jury is still 
out on virtual-reality trading 
systems. "Most investment 
bankers I've dealt with still like 
to see the numbers on a spread- 
sheet." said Stan D. 
Monsowitz, director of finan- 
cial services consulting at the 
marketing development unit of 
Cap Gemini America Consult- 
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Metaphor Mixer "might 
make' life easier for some trad- 
ers, but 1 don't know if it could 
be a real big seller." 

Others, however, say that the 
rise of global investment op- 
portunities and the booming 
popularity of derivative prod- 
ucts have created an even big- 
ger market for tools like this. 

-The technological level re- 
quired to analyze these markets 
is making it more of a technol- 
ogy race" than anything else, 
said Mr. McNees of Towers 
Perrin/'The person with the 
fastest capability to focus on 
the trading opportunity and the 
know-how to execute it will 
have the premium.** 

Mr. Gabriel's boss agrees. 
"To get an edge in the markets, 
you have to have some special 
toois on the trading desk " said 
Herbert Doenges, manager of 
ABO's equities and fixed-in- 
come trading areas. 

From his vantage point. Mr. 
Gabriel believes ABO's virtual- 
reality trading system win help 
the firm's relatively small 140- 
cmployee investment bank 
compete against the Wall Street 
powerhouses. ~j 
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YOU COULD be forgiven for think- 
ing virtual reality belongs in .a 
museum devoted to futures past, to 
technologies which were going to 
change everything but never quite did (it 
could sit next to holograms). Virtual reality 
promised heaven -- the liberation of the 
imagination - and hell - the ultimately 
addictive image. The 3D computer-gener- 
ated world you could walk into. Uut all it 
has delivered so far is a collection of goggle- 
eyed media stories and a low-res, high-cost 
arcade game. True, the terminology became 
useful for advertising executives. Everything 
from Cyborgasm, an audio CD of 3D sex 
fantasy, to rave videos of migraine-inducing 
cheap computer graphics was sold as virtual 
reality. 

'We really do need a new name," says 
Kevin Tcixeira, co-author of Virtual 
Reality: Through the New Looking Glass. 
'The term %'irtual reality" is part of the 



problem these days. It omy adds to the con- 
fusion and raises expectations.' He has a 
point. A new name would demonstrate that 
virtual reality, the technology, has moved on 
from virtual reality, the hype. We may be 
ready to write off VR as the cyber-genera- 
riotTs C5. to consign it to the past, but it has 
a definite future. Paradoxically for Teixeira, 
in his capacity as head of microchip manu- 
facturer Intel's digital Education and Arts 
group, a museum was the best place to sug- 
gest what it might be. 

Hence Virtual Reality: An Emerging 
Medium, a week-long show funded by Intel, 
and held at the Guggenheim Museum's off- 
shoot in SoHo, New York, this autumn 
which featured virtual art from Jenny 
Holzer, best known for her LED displays of 
lucid slogans and 'truisms', and virtual 
music from keyboard wiz Thomas Dolby, 
who enjoyed a brief period of electro-pop 
stardom in the early 1980s. Given the 



amount of VR PR that's been done in the 
last few years it was hardly surprising that 
the show was a sell-out. For Teixeira, one 
point of the event was to challenge a few vir- 
tual myths: the visions of screen sex, digital 
drugs and 2 1st century rock'n'roll cele- 
brated by Mondo 2000, the magazine 
devoted to tracking techno sub-cultures, and 
the current idea that all VR promises is a 
more intense shoot-"em-up. 

Instead, he argues that virtual reality is a 
new medium of communication. It should 
be thought of not as a substitute reality, but 
as a new computer interface. First, he 
explains, computers were treated as calcula- 
tors - turbo-powered number crunchers. 
Then they were treated as super-smart type- 
writers. Both are fairly limited and limiting 
images. In the future they will be viewed in 
more general terms, as machines that help 
access and control all kinds of information. 
VR is part of this shift. 
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Watching people use the exhibits, how- 
ever, it became clear virtuality is still some- 
thing of a state of mind. You don't get there 
just by putting the goggles on. Most people 
sat stock still and just moved the joysticks. 
They took a while to realise they could move 
their heads and look around. You do need 
time to convince yourself that you're really 
there, that you're not just staring at two tiny 
TV screens which happen to be very close to 
your eyes, more time than the five minutes 
allotted to visitors to the exhibition. But 
time in the virtual world costs money, and 
there's always a queue of people watching 
the clock, waiting for their go. 

The one exhibit which quickly overcame 
the problem of immersing the user was the 
Interactive String Quartet, developed by 
Thomas Dolby and Eric Gullichsen. Here, 
you immediately found yourself in the mid- 
dle of a cartoony string quartet playing 
Mozart. As you walked around, the music 
changed as it might if you actually were in 
the room with the quartet. By approaching 
the players and wiggling the joystick, the 
musicians could be made to improvise, add 
a jazz solo or a dissonant counterpoint. 

Dolby says the programme grew out of a 
desire to come up with a computer enter- 
tainment which 'was aimed at your endor- 
phin glands rather than your adrenals'. The 
important thing for him was to concentrate 
on something the technology can do at the 
moment (3D audio) and forget about things 
it can't (realistic 3D visuals). The bottom 
line for me is that people have to have fun. 
At the moment, the hype is getting in the 
way, to the point where, if you announce a 
virtual reality exhibition, you have a line 
round the block, but nobody comes back a 
second time. 

'One reason I find VR so seductive is that 
it's a world where there are no real rules or 
morality. It's a bit like lucid dreaming. It's 
like when you're a teenage kid and there's 
that moment you realise you're dreaming, 
say about this girl you really fancy, and it 
doesn't matter if you look up her dress, 
because you're only dreaming. VR's a bit 
like that. People have talked a lot about vir- 
tual sex, but the power it offers is very 
seductive too.' 

It's doubtful whether Jenny Hoizer would 
greet Dolby's vision of digital wet dreams 
with much enthusiasm. She was there to 
bear out Teixeira's belief that VR was a new 
medium that could say something. Perhaps 
inevitably, what she wound up saying was 
something about VR. In collaboration with 
programmer Ken Pimentel, Hoker con- 
tributed a kind of virtual war memorial, a 
response to the conflict in Bosnia. Inside 
was a blasted landscape, with occasional vil- 
lages of brick shacks. Echoing voices 
recounted the rapes committed during the 
war as seen from the perspective of perpetra- 
tors and victims. 

Hoizer wanted to cut through the virtual 
babble and remind people that VR technol- 
ogy was developed by the American military 
for use in flight simulators and targeting sys- 
tems. Set against magazine stories which 
droolingly await the arrival of virtual sex, 
her reminiscences of rape achieved an extra 
resonance and helped to question the sense 
of disengaged power and control VR gener- 
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ates, the God's eye view it gives its user. 'I 
went to VR because it's like doing an instal- 
lation, in that you control everything about 
the space, and it's immersive,' she says. "The 
idea with the Bosnia piece was that I wanted 
people to feel a bit what it would be like, to 
feel that they couldn't back out of it. It's not 
only in front of you, it's behind you as well. 
I didn't want to go for photo-realism, but I 
wanted it to refer to things that did actually 
happen in our world. I didn't want it to seem 
like some sex-in-outer-space fantasy.' 

One problem for artists like Hoizer is that 
the cost of the new technology makes them 
dependent on big business. Kevin Teixeira 
makes no bones about the fact that the exhi- 
bition is being staged to remind people that 
VR is brought to you by Intel's chips and in 
the hope that the artists involved might gen- 
erate some new ideas. Does Hoizer worry 
that she's engaged in corporate R&D and 
PR? 'It's a concern, but 1 think it'll be hard 
for Intel to make hay out of rape and mur- 
der. And to my astonishment, they did give 
me a totally free hand. They didn't insist on 
a happy piece.' 

In contrast, the exhibit by Paul Marshal! 
of Maxis Systems Internationa! was a 
brazen example of the 'interface' between 
art and commerce. Called The Metaphor 
Mixer, it's a 'virtual stock portfolio'. 

'Everybody else is representing real 
objects in the virtual world,' says Marshal! 
excitedly. *My idea was to represent abstract 
information. That's where I think VR is 
going to pay off for business, as a very high 
level interactive interface for data. In the 
average dealing room or office, you have a 
data feed like Reuters coming in. which is 
like this huge firehose of information. With 
current interfaces, it's like you're trying to 
suck up what you need with a straw."' 

Maxis's idea was to develop a programme 
that used virtual space to "bring different 
sources of information together "into man- 
ageable forms. Fans of William Gibson's 
cyberpunk SF novel Neuromancer might see 
The Metaphor Mixer as a rudimentary ver- 
sion of his 'cyberspace*, a transnational digi- 
tal landscape of neon pyramids and 
skyscrapers built from and representing the 
data banks of large corporations. Others 
might see a modem version of the 'memory 
palaces* constructed by medieval thinkers. " 

All of the above are taken by some 
techno-theorists as proof that we want 
information to be space. Marshall agrees. 
For him, the Gutenberg Galaxy was alran- 
sitional detour. Our leftover monkey brains 
were never really happy with text. Fiddling 
around with 3D visual simulation will be 
much more comfortable. Once you get used 
to the programmes, he says, you can handle 
'10 different dimensions' of information at 
once. And that means you can buy and sell 
much quicker, that micro-second quicker. 

The Guggenheim show wouldn't have 
been complete without a chance to chew the 
ritual fat. Even for enthusiasts, VR isn't 
something you do so much as talk about. 
Since its media arrival four years ago, there 
have been a whole series of events devoted 
to pondering its implications, labelled the 
Virtual rubber chicken circuit' by cynics. 
'There's always someone who gets up and 
asks when they'll be able to have sex on it/ 



jokes Teixeira. 'There's always someone 
who gets up to remind you that PC doesn't 
just stand for personal computer, that 
there's sexism in cyberspace too,* 

In the end the Guggenheim's Virtual 
Symposium turned out to be remarkably 
constructive. It followed Teixeira's general 
brief that it was time to get real about virtual 
reality, to the extent that it drew up battle- 
lines between the virtual good guys (hackers 
and cyberpunk s), who were interested in 
using VR for communication, and the vir- 
tual bad guys (the military) who were inter- 
ested in simulation. 

According to downtown intellectual 
Manuel De Landa (the author of War in the 
Age of Intelligent Machines, a mix of mili- 
tary history and chaos theory), the 
American military (which is trying to estab- 
lish a technological standard for VR) is 
pushing for realism (the goal being ever 
more accurate virtual target practice). 
Against that, he set the efforts of people 
developing computer networks and bulletin 
boards. It's true that, for the digital in- 
crowd and cyber-culture that first celebrated 
VR, the tide has turned. Nowadays cyber- 
space is the place. People talk about 'virtual 
communities', about hanging out and hook- 
ing up on the Internet, the international 
information network. Virtual reality is 
something of a dirty word. 

All the more reason to come up with a 
new name. So by the end of the week, was 
Teixeira any closer? 'It'll take time. They 
had several names for films in the early days, 
but now we just call them movies. Maybe 
we'll call virtual worlds "immersives". What 
do you think?* 

I think we're all going to be living with 
virtual reality for some time to come n 



Tedmobabble 

Virtual Reality: a combination of hardware and 
software for creating or accessing a computer- 
created environment of sound and vision. 
Cyberspace: a total !y encompassing world 
existing entirely within a computer which may 
be accessed via a modem or goggles. 
Goggles (or VR helmet): a sort of 
computerised version of stereoscopic glasses, 
with two screens showing slightly different 
video or computer-generated images. 
Joystick: a cursor control device for computer 
games and some professional applications 
such as computer-aided design. 
Data glove: a sophisticated computer device 
for controlling VR programs. It's worn tike a 
glove and contains a number of sensors. 
Interactive Interface: this might be a video or 
a CD which offers the viewer a choice of 
endings, or a game with options. 
Low res: a low resolution screen. 
Chaos theory: the notion that even the 
smallest action has some bearing on much 
iarger events. One example is the movement 
of a butterfly's wings ending in a hurricane. 
Trie Gutenberg Galaxy: book by 1960s media 
guru Marshall McLuhan, named after a 
15th century German credited with being the 
first European to use movable type cast in 
moulds. McLuhan's premise was that the 
electronic media replacing the printed word 
would profoundly affect human perception. 
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Getting to the Bigger Picture 

When George Fisher was recruited in October to 
head Eastman Kodak, a move that surprised 
even his colleagues at Motorola, the announce- 
ment was a shot in the arm for the ailing pho- 
tography giant. Kodak had brought aboard a 
highly-sought talent earlier in the year, chief financial officer 
and corporate strategist Chris Steffian, only to lose him a few 
months later, after Steffian concluded the company's auto- 
cratic management was too resistant to change. Even when 
Kodak's directors threw down the gauntlet and decided to 
replace chief executive Kay Whitmore, its slow-footed legacy 

was worrisome. Kodak didn't want a 
true technologist, the grapevine said, 
someone who could capitalize on 
its R&D arsenal. It would 
probably opt for a hard- 
nosed number- 
cruncher 




or (scarier still) a marketing type. The 
company that had blazed the trail for 
shutterbugs the world over was now 
making its living pushing Mop & Glo 
and Bayer aspirin along with its film 
products. 

So Fisher's appointment was seen 
as a coup. He's earned his technologi- 
cal stripes, all rigjit: a Ph.D. in applied 
math, training in AT&T's renowned 
Bell Labs, constant innovation and 
splendid results at Motorola, where he 
had been chairman and chief executive 
since 1990. 

In fact, within 24 hours of the 
announcement of Fisher's move to 
Rochester, Kodak's stock shot up 10%. 
to $58 a share. That increased the com- 
pany's market value by some $ 1 90 mil- 
lion, more than enough to cover the 
hefty compensation package dangled 
before him. 

But make no mistake about how 
Fisher will operate. Great technology 
does not equal a great company, if the 
wizardry never gets out of the lab and 
into enough people's living rooms. For 
all of Motorola's scientific smarts, it 
still needed the push by Fisher and 
other executives to identify and place 
big bets on emerging demands for cel- 
lular phones and specialized chips— 
and then to market the hell out of 
them. "It's a humbling experience for 
technologists to discover you can 
make a lot more money on a pager just 
by changing colors." Fisher said of his 
Motorola success. 

Humbling, but ultimately prof- 
itable. And more secure, since fash- 
ions and styles change faster than even 
PC configurations; by keeping pace, 
companies learn how to instill flexibil- 
ity and nimbleness in their cultures. 
And by paying attention to subjects as 
seemingly arbitrary as color, brand 
managers will have a better feel for 
what consumers really want from their 
products. and they will gain clues 
about where the next stage of develop- 
ment might lead. That's a lesson far 
too many technology companies, small 
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to large, have yet to learn. TechnoJ^kis 

still the engine that drives a conflmy, 
but the consumers are the ones who are 
paying for tickets to ride it. 

To help boost Kodak's prospects, 
Fisher intends to speed up the product 
development cycle and cast its net 
wider in the imaging field. A stronger 
presence in Asia, where Kodak has 
lagged, and a shoring-up of finances 
will help, too. So will a boost to morale 
of the company's beleaguered work- 
force (though more layoffs are certain 
to come). In the end. Fisher's biggest 
challenge at Kodak will be to take what 
is seen as a mundane, almost quaint 
process — still photography — and carry 
it fully into the digital 
age now dawning. 

Here is where Ko- 
dak provides a sec- 
ond lesson to all Bill 
Gates or George Fish- 
er wannabes. Content 
still defines the tech- 
nology experience, 
whether supplied by 
the consumer (the 
photograph as the self-selected version 
of reality: the pager as the vehicle for 
the self-created message) or provided 
by an artist (the version of reality of- 
fered by a software game developer, 
film director, soap opera scriptwriter, 
and so on). If the content is presented 
in an awkward or illogical or confusing 
manner, no matter how dazzling the 
product, it won't sell. Remember the 
Kodak disc camera? Or 8-track tapes 
and Beta VCRs? Or Ishtar or Legs Dia- 
mond, for that matter? Kodak knows 
more about capturing images than any 
other company, but it has to do it in 
ways that enrich people's lives, rather 
than just use a lot of batteries. 

Consider virtual reality, which is the 
next step beyond rwo-dimensional real- 
ity. Why hasn't VR caught on? For one. 
the technology isn't mature yet. But 
even when it is readily available to con- 
sumers, by mid-1994 or early 1995, 
according to its proponents, the easy 
experience of the content has to be the 
lure. -Virtual" representations of reality 
have been around for centuries, from 
Alberti's treatise on linear perspective 
in Renaissance Italy to the Victorian-era 
stereoscope to panoramic paintings 
and photos. It's the much more mun- 
dane forms of reality, however, such as 
books, newspapers and television, that 
have grown into dominant media, be- 
cause they are tremendously accessi- 



ble, affordable and reproducible way| 
of presenting content. 

A recent exhibition at the Guggen- 
heim Museum's Soho branch (that's 
downtown New York, not small of- 
fice/home office) demonstrated how 
artists are using VR. Much of it was still 
crude in execution and lacking in origi- 
nal ideas for the medium. But the 
potential to make that transforming 
leap, via content is there. One installa- 
tion, called "Metaphor Mixer," was a 
demo of an actual VR product being 
peddled to Wall Street firms. As 
designed by Maxus Systems and Paul 
Marshall, the program displays a grid 
of five countries and selected com- 
modities, such as 
stocks, oil, precious 
metals and curren- 
cies. The user can 
zoom over the grid, 
select a specific cell, 
and get real-time in- 
formation on trading 
volumes and prices. 

Right now, notes 
Marshall, his Wall 
Street customers are only using it as a 
two-dimensional tool, another picture 
to throw on their trading screens to 
handicap the market. But in its full- 
blown form, the program can employ 
software agents to track individual 
preferences and investment targets 
across a range of variables ( 10 seems to 
be the upper limit for now). With the 
proper VR apparatus, trends will 
emerge and connections will leap out 
that would not be so apparent on a PC 
monitor. "People think of VR as games, 
or guys with dreadlocks," says Mar- 
shall. "No one thinks of it as informa- 
tion design. But if you take some time 
to explain it, it's a visual language, a 
grammar." In other words, a new, com- 
pelling way to represent reality and 
relay content to the user. 

For VR to emerge, it will need to 
exploit fully the potential of ideas like 
the Metaphor Mixer. And it will need 
plenty of backing from patient compa- 
nies willing to risk lots of money. The 
sponsor for the Guggenheim show was 
an unconventional arts patron. Intel. 
"VR has incredible needs for horse- 
power to render 3-D environments," 
says Marshall. "That's why Intel was be- 
hind this. They realize no one is going 
to buy a Pentium to watch a spread- 
sheet update one second faster." 

Spoken like a true marketer.^ 
— Eric Garland 



SHORT TAKES 

Where they don't drink the water or 
pay for the software. 85% of business 
software in use in Mexico was obtained 
illegally, says Carol Bartz, CEO of Au- 
todesk, who's championing legislation 
she hopes will increase legitimate 
sales. Anyone looking for more statis- 
tics on Mexico, Japan, or China can 
call Business Software Alliance at 
(202) 872-5500. . . It was nice while 
it lasted. Staples, the office-supply re- 
tailer, dumps Dell for Compaq, giving 
the Houston manufacturer the pre- 
mier spot on its shelves . . . Looking 
for a new perspective. Real World In- 
telligence has launched an electronic 
service it claims can synthesize and 
distill all the information needed to 
run a technology business through a 
custom-designed search-and-retrieval 
service. Call (206) 378-3908. . . Trade 
show madness. For helpful hints on 
how to evaluate trade show leads and 
advice on how to use trade shows to 
tap into the Pacific Rim market, give a 
call to HLB Communications at (312) 
649-0371, and ask for Bottom Line, a 
newsletter targeted at event mar- 
keters. . . Direct marketing "down 
under. " LISTman is a new direct mar- 
keting software package that claims to 
help users manage direct-mail 
prospects and leads more effectively. 
The Australian company. Direct Mar- 
keting Software, is located in Bris- 
bane, Queensland at 011-61-7878- 
3003. . . Everything but the kitchen 
sink. Database America is offering a 
variety of lists with data from Dialog. 
Standard & Poor's, Mead Data Central . 
and BusinessWeek. The number to 
call is (201) 476-2300. . . Over there, 
over there. The European outsourcing 
market is set to more than double by 
1997, says Ovum Ltd. of London. For 
information pertaining to breaking in- 
to this market or for establishing a 
presence by leasing and supporting 
equipment, call the company at Oil - 
44-71-255-2670. . . Two kinds of 
brew. The average account executive 
drinks 1.273 cups of coffee per year, 
while the average creative team con- 
sumes 2.648 glasses beer each year, 
according to Anderson & Lembke, and 
that's why the agency is moving its San 
Francisco offices to a new location: 2 
Harrison Street, original home of the 
Hill Brothers Coffee Company and 
Gordon Biersch Microbrewery.* 
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Play Money 



We've always believed That virtual 
reality was too good to be wasted 
on ordinary reality. Now a company 
called Maxus Systems is using it to 
represent the alternative reality of 
Wall Street. Their system, called 
Metaphor Mixer, represents invest- 
ment options as a kind of Vegas 
game table with floating color chips 



expertise to visual sensibilities. 

Metaphor Mixer, says Paul Mar- 
shall of Maxus, is a virtual reality 
system that "allows the diem to 
'fly' over the entire financial world," 
represented as a huge grid with 
each square corresponding to a 
country and industry group. Real- 
time data reports are fed into the 



and "profit missiles." Now in use by 
a number of securities firms, includ- 
ing ABD Securities (a US arm of 
the German Dresdner Bank), the 
Metaphor Mixer links professional 



system; stocks are represented by 
color-coded shapes. Spinning and 
blinking shapes symbolize various 
performance patterns - spinners, 
for example, represent optimal 



price to earnings ratios - and 
"profit missiles* home in on attrac- 
tive securities. There's even a kind 
of agent - a "wingman" that can be 
dispatched to look for particular 
mathematical market features. The 
system, which uses the Spaceball 
3-D input device, is based on Sense 
8 Corporation's World Toolkit soft- 
ware for creating 3-D virtual spaces. 
So far, the system only guides deci- 
sion making, but one can easily 
imagine the day when trades them- 
selves are placed by clicking on a 
chip. Metaphor Mixer suggests a 
model for the virtual trading floor 
of the future. 

We'd love to see a home version 
- the VR equivalent of Quicken - in 
which you can plunge down the 
abyss of your MasterCard balance, 
ascend the compounding interest 
of Mt. Optima, or struggle across 
the vast desert of a 30-year fixed 
mortgage, while the glimmering 
mirage of a hot stock tip dances in 
front of your eyes. Maxus Systems: 
+1 (212)481 3688.- Phil Potion 
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Unlicensed bandwidth 
Chinos - i 



> game than the less-than-perfect graphical world of Speed Racer? Speed's Mach 5 has been updated with a video screen and various other cool 
gadgets, but all the supporting cast will appear in the new game, set for release for both Nintendo and Sega early next year. At least the ani- 
mators repurposing Speed for the gaming world won't have to worry about synchronizing his voice to his lips. EIH More Trials: When you first 
heard about the Time-Warner/SGI/General Instruments interactive television trials in Orlando, Florida, you probably wondered why your zip 
code wasn't the first pit stop on the information buy way. Well, if you live in Omaha, Nebraska, you're in luck: US West, 3DO, and a yet-to-be- 
named software company, supplying the language, interface and OS, are teaming up to bring more than 1 00,000 Omaha customers their per- 
sonal vision of interactive TV by the end of next year. Still feeling left out? Keep lobbying, there should be enough alliances formed 



Skinner TV 



ooooooooooooo©oooooooo«oo» 

I low do you spell interactive television? John Kcar- 
cion, former president of MTV, spells il Z-I-N-G. 
R en rd oil's latest cable venture, Zing Systems LP, will 
soon offer 'The Zing Device,'' a remote control-like 
unit that will allow viewers to become "actively 
involved'' with their favorite TV shows. Hidden text 
messages, seen only on the Zing Device's display 
screen, will prompt viewers to play along with game 
shows and to order products. 

Using a Zing Developers Tool Kit, TV program 
producers and advertisers will be a hie lo en code the 
hidden le.\L messages into their broadcasts. Another 
unit (the Zing Dialer), connected lo the users 
phone, will send responses back to Zing's cen 
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Terrain of events 

The first virtual reality trading systems, allowing data to be explored 
like the terrain of the real world, are available and helping users make 
money. Clive Davidson enters the tenth dimension 



Much of the information on which deriva- 
tive traders and analysts base their ded- 
ULUiu-uuiteiidiUiUA, VuiCi A it> i*«u*Um«. i iW 

informational dimensions of a derivative 
instrument can include its market price, pre- 
mium, implied volatility, delta and expiry 
date. Some of these dimensions are constant- 
ly being updated via real-time data feeds. 

These characteristics also apply to the 
computer-generated worlds of virtual reality. 
Virtual worlds are created with three-dimen- 
sional computer graphics but the objects 

grow or shrink in sl2e, change colour or move 
in different ways. And some or all of these 
attributes of virtual objects can be manipulat- 
ed in real time. Indeed, part of the purpose of 
the technology is to model active environ- 
ments with which the user can Interact. 

The application of virtual reality to finan- 
cial market information is a logical step that 
has been speculated about for some time. 
Now it is actually happening and pioneering 
traders report that virtual reality is helping 
them make money. 

The first widely available virtual reality 



system for the financial markets is the 
Metaphor Mixer from Maxus Systems 

be updated in real time. The metaphor it uses 
is a terrain with animated objects. The first 
two dimensions axe the X and Y axes of the 
terrain. A grid of lines can divide the terrain 
into rectangles with, say, countries along the 
X axis and industry sectors along the Y axis. 

Within each rectangle a number of poker 
chip-like objects represent stocks or other 
financial instruments. Their shape can con- 

(red), down (blue) or the' same as the day 
before (grey). The height of the objects above 
or below the surface of the terrain can indi- 
cate how for the price has moved relative to 
the rest of the market that day. 

Each object can have an arrow vector 
attached to its top, with six possible positions, 
from pointing directly up to directly down. 
The arrow can present the results of an ana* 
lytic such as a stochastic study or a relative 
index In addition, each object can be made to 
blink or spin, indicating, say, positive funda- 
mentals or attractive trading opportunities. 



A feature of virtual worlds is that they are 
navigable - they can be explored like a real- 

does not require a head-mounted display - 
but Is presented on a conventional computer 
screen. The user navigates by changing the 
viewpoint of the virtual world displayed on 
the screen using a mouse. From a bird's eye 
view of the virtual market the user might spot 
an object unusually high above the terrain 
surface, or another blinking or spinning, and 
zoom in on these for closer inspection. 

grammed to perform a function, guiding the 
user to the 10 best opportunities in the market 
terrain. The idea is mat the agent acts as an 
aid to decision-making. One user of the 
system has the agent attached to a neural 
network which performs an analysis of the 
market. The agent then -draws the user's 
attention to the results The Metaphor Mixer 
gets its information from a real-time risk 
analysis and portfolio management system 
called Capri. The system, which runs under 
Microsoft Windows on a PC with a 4S6 
processor, takes data from real-time feeds 



ANIMATED ANALYTICS 

'Financial animation* is what Toronto starV" 
up company Visible' Decisions prefers to call • 
its visualisation software. Using advanced 
mree-dimenslonol graphics with the added 
dimension of Km* it has developed" products 
for interactive analysis of tic-by-tic morket 
data and for risk management. ; 

The company disassociates itself from . . 
the term 'virtual reality**, Founder Bill 
Wright believes H will be 1 0 years before - . 
virtual reality.*)^"" bse their bulky 
headgear ond 90 in sufficient image 
resolution ond performance to make them 
vioble for financial applications. 

Wright ond co-founder Paul Philp ore 
3-D computer graphics' ekperb wKo sow . 
the potential for the technology in financial 
doto handling while working for Alias 

used to design cars and. create special 
effects (including some of those used in the 
film Jurassic Park). Todd Finch, the third 



partner in the company, was with Silicon 
Graphics, -the leading graphics workstation 
supplier. They sought financial expertise 
• from RBC Dominion Securities in Toronto, * 
' whose hedd of derivatives,- Doug Steiner, : 
collaborated on development work ond is 
now choirman of Visible Decisions. The 
company o[sb attracted $5 million of * 
investment capital. 

*To make 3-D graphics work you've got 
to make it move/ soys Wright". *5o, we're " 
doing everything' in 40 [where the fourth'* 
dimension is time]. When you make it move 
then you can get 3-D graphics to be 
rigorous, la be comparative, to be • 
analytical and la support decision-making." 

The focus in developing the software has ' 
been to make the power or advanced reo^* 

analysis to understand urid uae. A feotvre of 
the software is what Wright calls "brushing* 
- anas of interest in the landscape of 



•market data can be "brushed* to reveal 
layers of underlying numerical or tead datal*!'; 

RBC Dominion is one of five beta sites f 
.for the new software, which will be " '"• \ ".*/"-• 
launched in June. Two produ*ds'vWlI.iri$olr/. - 
be available. Market Discovery w o"*, . ' *• 
visualisation tool which can analyse and }*\7± 
display up to 500 instruments in a computet*, 
graphics landscape". The irutru merits ' " 
-appear as objects whose colour, srjdpi; ??;!*/. 
sire, position and movement convey real- : 
time attributes such as price ond votohlhy.vV 
Inventory Viewer, meanwhile, uses;graf>kja 1 *: 
and animation to highlight risks and V*/vS; : 
exposure for fixed-income traders.; -•?;-"* 7 

The software has been built using Silicon ' 
Graphics GL graphics libraries and runs 0V1 \- 
Silicon Graphics Indy workstations. The 

workstation*. Visible Decision* has a potent 
pending on its techniques. Prices have hof "* ' 
yet been announced.M 
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Virtual marker terrain: flags 
along one axis Indicate 
countriei, while the ether axis 
shows industry sectors* 
Financial instruments appear 
as objects en the and 



Connecticut, where ft trades primarily in ; 
foreign exchange, energy, metols and 
derivatives. Morket Watch is compaKble 
with Unix Fist and has been deveJoped'. , 
kx Incorporate the reliability and ' 
resilience usually associated with Unix . * > 
software, according lo Kopiti Mnrlnftt. % •. 
Watch favoured over AIG $ existing 
Reuters terminals because of its belter • 
performance and lower cost, says AIG 
vicepresidentTom Borgenson. 

PRICES OH THE SCREEN 

Pricing screens running under Microsoft , 
Windows are now available with 
Version 4 of the Brady pricing and risk \ 
management system. - y . ; * ' . 

Screens Include currency options, ' •. 
caps and floors, swopHons, bond >. 
options; options on futures arid IRGs, \" r. 
with swaps screens due by micM.994 
The screens use the DDE (dynamic-data. 

• exchange) protocols to access data. • * A 
feeds such as KniahHUddeVs - . - ] 
MoneyCentrefor V^ndows, ACT .. /- 
Financial Systems' ptydesl; and .BTs *r" ; 
OTSvtew,-'.* • •* '/*'.••'. ;.";: r '- : . 

• .Theiaeeni connect directrv'wnfi.Vj;. : 
BraoVVn^nwnog^emenr anci obekr Va^: v" 
office." systems. The soft^re.vwos; - V-';] ^ 
developed using qb[ec*orientec] _ 
techniques' and is part of Brddyls * ****** 
conversion of its systems to the Windows** 

' ertvironrhent* •* *' V : - " . 

LOTUS REALTIME GETS NEW OWNER }\ ; 

Lotus Realtime, the reoMime araphicql V". 

spreadsheet, has been bboghf bygone, of* 

itsyalueodded resellers/A^fket.'Arts , ^ 

Software of New York ^ _0 ' - '.-V.S. 
' ' 'The aquisition ends speculation; abou?:-.; 

Realtime s'future since btus Deyefcpt^nt.; 

Corporation i unexpectedly .halted \*'. 

development worjc.on the product last t<* 
. Juty.* Realtime is widely used, in* tonfcsy. : ' 7* 

brplcera^ hogses and rnpney • ' . 

managemenr firms to analyse dorg Jrbrn ,_*. 

live feeds ond to* incorporate the ctota'/*7 
' into thirctparty systems. Mar^Affe'vviJ^* ' 

provide consultancy and maintehdnce7iv 

tor Realtime and intejgrote it into its, . 
■ aoftwore and customised application. *^V- 

development. . .. 



into a database and 
applies analytics to 
the information. The 
Metaphor Mixer pre- 
sents a visual summa- 
tion of the analytics 
that Capri is comput- 
ing. All the numerical 
results of this com- 
puting, which axe used to define me virtual 
objects, are available at a dick of the mouse 
button* 

Capri and the Metaphor Mixer were 
developed by Paul Marshall, executive direc- 
tor of Maxus, who came to appreciate the 
value of using computer graphics to visualise 
real-time market analytics while at Teachers 
Insurance Annuity Association-College 
Retirement Equities Fund (TIAA-CREF), a 
multj-billiorwloll ar US pension fund, where 
he lent stock to short sellers . 

'Metaphor Mixer turns a firehouse of 
information into a real-time graphical display 
that is information-rich and understandable/ 
says Marshall. The system is generating con- 
siderable interest in the financial world. What 
is more, its early adopters say It has definite- 
ly helped them make money. 

In theory the Metaphor Mixer could visu- 
alise the output of any real-time analytics 
"engine' besides Capri although so far this 
has not happened. The Metaphor Mixer was 
developed in a virtual reality package called 
WorldToolKit from Sense8 Corporation of 
Sausalito, California. It requires an i860 
processor-based graphics accelerator add-in 
board for the PC Any input device can be 
used with the system, including a conven- 
tional mouse, a 3-D mouse, a joystick or a 
"dataglove"- 

One of the first successful applications 
has been at ABD Securities, a subsidiary of 
Dresdner Bank in New York- There George 
Gabriel men vice-president of foreign insti- 
tutional trading, and Bill Scovin, then a 
researcher in international equities, used 
Metaphor Mixer to monitor underlying 
equities and warrants in the German 
market 

The virtual reality system gave them "an 
instantaneous presentation of what was theo- 
retically overpriced and theoretically under- 
priced", says Scovin. This 'all-encompassing 
glance" enabled quick assessments of good 




trading opportunities, hedges and other 
strategies - something they could not get 
from any other product, he says. Scovin 
believes the Capri /Metaphor Mixer system 
has particular value in the complex strategies 
of derivatives trading where, for instance, 
short and long positions must be nurintained 
in delicate balance, 

Scovin has recently moved to Nomura 
Research, while Gabriel has gone to Merrill 
Lynch - both potential customers for 
Metaphor Mixer. TIAA-CREF uses the sys- 
tem, while in the UK, Synregra, the systems 
integration subsidiary of British Telecom, is 
in discussions with Maxus on marketing the 
system and integrating it with BT6 OTS 
(Open Trading System) products. According 

to Jitu Formal of SyAtegra, the integration 
will involve Capri, or an organisation' 8 own 
analytics engine, taking in data from OTS and 
feeding it through to Metaphor Mixer. It is 
not a simple task. 

"It [Metaphor Mixer/ Capri] is a complex 
product and every customer will use it in a 
different way/ says Parmar. The system 
must be customised to the user's application 
and carefully integrated with their systems. 
Nevertheless, interest shown by BT cus- 
tomers so far has been "tremendous'', says 
Parmar. 

Meanwhile, fully immersive virtual reality 
trading systems still seem some way off. 
Scovin suggests that dealing rooms are not 
yet ready for traders with head-mounted dis- 
plays lost in financial cyberspace. The tech- 
nology is not there yet either. 

"The systems would have to get to the 
point where they were so fast and responsive 
that you could actually conduct trades in 
them by simply pointing at objects," says 
Scovin. But he believes that the technology is 
undoubtedly heading that way. The 
Metaphor Mixer system starts at around 
$10,000, or $1,000 a month, depending on the 
5ystemJi 



VIRTUAL 
REALITY 

HOW A COMPUTER-GENERATED WORLD COULD CHANGE THE REAL WORLD 



Psychologists call it ''suspending 
disbelief." Computer jocks call it 
entering "virtual reality." What- 
ever the jargon, it doesn't begin to de- 
scribe what happens in Arlington, Va., 
at the Institute for Defense Analyses. 

You sit in a wood-paneled room as 
Colonel Jack Thorpe, special assistant 
for simulation at the Pentagon's De- 
fense Advanced Research Projects 
Agency, douses the lights, flips on a 
computer— and sends three five-foot 
screens in front of you thundering into 
action. Instantly, you're transported in- 
side a tank rolling across the Iraqi des- 
ert. You are performing the same ma- 
neuvers as a unit of the 2nd Armored 
Cavalry during "73 Easting." an actual 
battle in the Persian Gulf war. The 
graphics on the screens are only video- 
game quality. Yet. the illusion works: 
You duck as shells scream toward you 
and explode in ear-splitting fury. 

It isn't unusual for soldiers participat- 
ing in this exercise to curse or sweat as 
the computer-simulated fight unfolds. 
Something else happens as well: Their 
scores for battlefield acumen improve 
dramatically after they practice with 
these video tank crews. In an era of 
shrinking defense budgets, such training 
offers invaluable experience without the 
cost, damage, and logistical hassle of 
war games. "We will expect a smaller 
military to be masters of a wider ensem- 
ble of skills." says Thorpe. "This is an 
idea whose time is right." 
new sensations. The cyberspace tank 
battle is primitive compared with visions 
of "virtual reality" trumpeted in books, 
movies, and the TV show Star Trek: The 
Next Generation. There, intergalactic 
travelers use computers to conjure up 
Sherlock Holmes's London or a sexy 
date. But as DARPA's system proves, 
computer-generated worlds don't have to 
be super-realistic to evoke real life. 



That fact is turning virtual reality into a 
red-hot technology. 

There's plenty of confusion over what 
vr is. But to most developers, the core 
of every system is a data base that con- 
tains data from a brain scan, specifica- 
tions for a car dashboard, the descri|>- 
tion of a fictional landscape — in short, 
data that can represent almost anything. 
A powerful computer with sophisticated 
graphics then renders a "world," often 
in 3-D. that recreates precisely what the 
data describe, vr dis- 
plays vary widely, 
from images on a com- 
puter monitor to the- 
ater-style displays 
such as 73 Easting to 
projections on stereo- 
scopic lenses mounted 
inside helmets that vk 



participants wear. 

Whatever the ap- 
proach, two character- 
istics distinguish vu 
worlds from other 
computer graphics: In- 
creasingly, they con- 
vey multiple sensory 
information — sound or 
touch — to make envi- 
ronments more realis- 
tic. And they are 
interactive. In some 
systems, a viewer 
wearing a sensor-laden glove manipu- 
lates objects in the computer as one 
would naturally, in others, images on 
the screen or a viewer s perspective are 
manipulated with a mouse or joystick. 

At IBM's Watson Labs in Hawthorne. 
X. Y.. for instance, an engineer seated in 
front of a projection screen, looking at a 
sleek, beige dashboard becomes a test 
driver for a 1997 Chrysler. Wearing 3-D 
glasses and a glove with sensors, he 
turns the steering wheel and reaches for 



Cyberspace 



SIMULATIONS MAY 
ENHANCEJOB 
PERFORMANCE AND 
TRAINING, IMPROVE 
PRODUCT DESIGN, 
ASSIST SURGEONS, AND 
CREATE INTERACTIVE 
FORMS OF ENTERTAIN- 
MENT. BUT IT WILL BE 
YEARS, IF EVER, 
BEFORE ALL THAT 
IS A REALITY 




buttons as though in a real car. Chrysler 1 
Corp. is developing the system with IBM ; 
in hopes that the exercise could cut ; 
months off the three-year to five-year I 
car-design process by letting engineers ■ 
spot inconveniently positioned knobs and 
other problems before they surface in 
expensive prototypes. 
vast the hype.' Intrigued by this kind 
of potential, dozens of government, uni- i 
versity, and industrial labs, from NASA j 
and the Defense Dept. to the University . 

of Washington iVW'u \ 
are embracing virtual 
reality. In the next 
four years, the mili- 
tary hopes to spend 
more than $500 million 
on simulations. This 
fall, the Army will like- 
ly award an additional 
S350 million, eight-year 
contract to create an 
advanced network for 
battlefield simulations. 
Industry giants — in- 
cluding Boeing. AT&T, 
Sharp, and Fujitsu — 
are investing millions, 
too. At rw's Human 
Interface Technology 
Laboratory, some .H» 
companies have cre- 
ated the Virtual 
Worlds Consortium to 
apply vr; to business. "Forget the games 
and electronic sex/' says Bryan Lewis, a 
researcher at IBM. "We are past the 
hype and pursuing real applications.*' 

This could be a boon to computer gi- 
ants such as ibm. DEC. Apple. Sun. and 
graphics workstation maker Silicon 
Graphics, vk represents a i>otentially big 
market — and a flashy selling point — for 
their muscle machines. Startups includ- 
ing Exos, Virtual Vision, and Fake Space 
Labs are building gear to enhance VK 
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worlds— viewing devices, acoustical 
chips, and sensors. Autodesk, SenseS, 
vpl Research, and others see their for- 
tunes in systems that business can use. 

For good reason. Cyberspace worlds 
that exist only in the electronic ether can 
be a powerful tool in the hands of archi- 
tects, engineers, and scientists. They can 
also be used to boost productivity, im- 



prove product design, and provide more 
cost-effective training. In medicine, vr 
tools are being used to create 3-D X-rays 
to help surgeons plan procedures or as- 
sist in surgery miles away. Psycholo- 
gists want to use the technology to treat 
patients and to study human behavior. 
Artists and entertainment moguls are 
pioneering new attractions — interactive 




RESEARCHERS USED A 'DATAGLOVE' TO ANALYZE CLEMENS* MOTION 



ANATOMY OF A FASTBALL 



Hurling a 100-mile-per-hour fastball 
down the middle is a special skill worth 
analyzing. But a big-league pitcher's 
arm, wrist, and finger movements change 
so rapidly that they 1 re almost impossible 
to dissect. This thwarts efforts to leam 
from good pitchers — or figure out what's 
wrong when they have injuries or skimps. 

Insights into these puzzles of move- 
ment could come from a new data-collec- 
tion tool that's/integral to virtual reality. 
Greenleaf Medical Systems, a four-year- 
old startup in Palo Alto, Calif., has li- 
censed the "dataglove" from vpl Re- 
search Inc. for medical uses. A black 
Lycra glove with fiber-optic cables at- 
tached relays movement signals to a 
computer, which quantifies hand motion. 
In a recent experiment, Greenleaf put 
datagloves on the hands of four Boston 
Red Sox pitchers, including team ace 
Roger Gemens. 



Attached to an Apple Macintosh com- 
puter, the glove recorded subtle relation- 
ships between speed, position, flex, and 
other variables as the four men threw a 
variety of pitches. For every three-second 
pitch, the system compiled 1 6,000 data 
points. Red Sox associate team physician 
William J. Morgan is building graphic im- 
ages to see what he can leam. By repeat- 
ing the experiment, he hopes to identify 
movement changes that make a pitcher 
less effective— and correct them. 

Company founder Walter J. Green- 
leaf sees broader potential in the experi- 
ment: He envisions a huge market in ana- 
lyzing repetitive-stress injuries, an 
increasingly common malady of office 
workers, and in diagnosing other ortho- 
pedic and neurological ills. He also hopes 
to make patients who can't speak able to 
communicate through gestures the com- 
puter interprets. 



theater, interactive fiction, and even vir- 
tual sculpture, cyberspace works that 
defv the laws of physics. 

Whether vr systems will ever match 
the sophistication they display in fiction 
is far from certain. The field faces huge 
technical hurdles: Success will depend on 
improvements in hardware and soft- 
ware, plus new insights into the human 
brain and behavior. And as systems be- 
come more "real/' they will pose thorny 
ethical questions: Could vr influence 
people in pernicious ways that conven- 
tional media cannot? 
Still, VR's social and economic poten- 
tial seems clear. 
Democratic Vice- 
Presidential hopeful 
Al Gore considers 
vu so crucial to 
"the way we design 
new products, teach 
our children, and 
spend free time" 
that last year he 
chaired hearings on 
its value to Ameri- 
can competitive- 
ness. The conclu- 
sion: The U. S. 
underinvesting in 

the technology. 

To vu advocates, that's a mistake. Vir- 
tual reality represents "the manifest 
destiny for computers." asserts Eric 
Gullichsen, founder of vr software pro- 
ducer Sense8. By creating worlds of col- 
or, shapes, sounds, and feel, these sys- 
tems should amplify the powers of the 
mind to see previously hidden relation- 
ships in complex sets of data and to 
absorb, manipulate, and interpret infor- 
mation more quickly and completely. 
The distinction between immersion in a 
vr world and analyzing the same infor- 
mation using blueprints, numbers, or 
text "is the difference between looking 
at an aquarium and putting on your scu- 
ba gear and diving in.*' says Thomas 
Furness. director of uw's Human Inter- 
face Technology Laboratory. 
bump and grab. Just ask engineers at 
Northrop Corp., who are using a vk sys- 
tem from Sinographies Engineering 
Corp. to help redesign the Air Force's F- 
18 fighter jet. They model air-intake 
ducts on computers to make sure they 
fit through bulkheads, rather than build- 
ing expensive hard models. An operator 
wearing wraparound goggles moves 
parts around with a type of mouse, mak- 
ing sure they fit together in virtual 
space. The software even simulates re- 
sistance, so engineers know when parts 
"bump" against each other. Project En- 
gineer Robert E. Joy loves the flexibili- 
ty: "It's like reaching into the work- 
station and grabbing the part/' he says. 
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! vr represents the second major^Tort 
j in two decades to bring: about a dramatic 
I evolution in computers. The aim. of the 
j first, artificial intelligence, originally 
i was to build systems that could mimic 
j human reasoning, a goal that has yet to 
; be reached. Virtual reality is the antithe- 
= sis of what a I tried to do. It aims "to 
. extend the power of the person" says 
Robert Jacobson. president of Worl- 
Design. a Seattle YK software startup. 

That's what a visualization too! de- 
signed by Maxus Systems International 
does for managers at tiaa-CREF. a New 
York pension fund with SI 05 billion in 
: assets. Tracking the performance of a 
I group of stocks against the larger mar- 
! ket is a challenge for analysts, who 
i must follow hundreds of ever-changing 
I numbers. Using software from SenseS, 
: the Maxus system converts the numbers 
: to a 3-1 > schematic of colored squares 
! that move and symbolize individual 
= stocks within grids representing market 
i and industry sectors. It runs on a per- 
sonal computer and draws on real-time 
feeds from financial wires. 

A specialist in bank stocks may glance 
at the computer and notice that a box 
. showing banks in the Pacific Rim is ac- 

• tive. The squares are red. a signal that 

■ the stocks are falling. The analyst uses a 
i mouse to "fly" into the lowest tier of 
i stocks, which have plunged the fastest. 
| and click on the security that has 
j dropped most. Up pops text on that 
! bank. The process takes seconds, so 
j portfolio managers can "identify trends. 
! recognize exceptions, and make deci- 
: sions more quickly." says SenseS Presi- 
dent Tom Coul!. "That can translate into 
a t re mend ous amount of money." 

. flying mice. Such a system falls short 
' for vi: purists, who argue that only an 
immersive experience with a helmet 
= holding two stereoscopic screens and 
: headphones will do. That way. you see 

• and hear only what the computer gener- 
; ales, interacting with the environment 
: us in the real world. At NASA Ames Re- 
; search Center- in Mountain View. Calif.. 
; this approach lets you look around the 
i surface of Mars, which has been recreat- 
1 eil from satellite data. A motion sensor 
; in the helmet lets you look in any direc- 
; tion. and the computer rerenders the 
i scene to reflect your new perspective on 

■ the Martian landscape. 

Still, theater-style simulations and 
two-dimensional computer displays can 
be just as powerful. Using a Silicon 
Graphics inc. system, urban planners in 
Los Angeles are building an 80-block-hy- 
SO-block virtual model of renovation 
plans for riot -dam aged areas. The vaiue: 
It's hard for untrained people to read 
blueprints, and models are, expensive. 
Vet. community involvement is essential. 
: This way. residents can use a mouse to 
"fiv" through the streets as if thev were 




GRISLY GRAPHICS: FROM THE VR RECREATION OF A 1991 SHOOTING 



IS VR REAL ENOUGH FOR THE COURTROOM? 



On the night of Feb. 27, 1991, San Fran- 
cisco pom-movie king Jim Mitchell drove 
to the home of his younger brother and 
business partner, Artie, in Corte Madera, 
Calif. Minutes later, Artie was dead, and 
a dazed Jim was arrested walking away 
from the scene. 

The district attorney didn't buy Jim's 
story that he shot eight times in seK-de- 
fense, frightened by a beer bottle an in- 
toxicated Artie wielded in a dim hallway. 
But there were no eyewitnesses. So, the 
prosecution persuaded the judge to let 
the jury watch a video of Artie's death. 

This was no candid videotape, howev- 
er. In the first-ever use of vr in a criminal 
trial, a ballistics expert recreated the 
event, complete with bullet trajectories, 
on a personal computer using computer- 
aided design software from Autodesk 
Inc. In the animation, a ghostly figure 
peeks from behind a door. The figure 



emerges and walks stiffly down a hall- 
way. A red tube pierces, then exits, the 
body. The figure continues to walk until 
another red tube strikes its forehead. 

The video, which was created after 
analyzing evidence found at the scene, 
had the desired effect. Last Feb. 19, the 
jury convicted Jim Mitchell of man- 
slaughter and sentenced him to six years 
in prison. He's appealing, in part be- 
cause of the videotape, which his attor- 
ney, Nanci Clarence, calls "wizardry that 
has no place in a court of law." 

The Mitchell case highlights the ethical 
dilemmas inherent in vr. Reality is, after 
all, more than sophisticated software. To 
the defense's chagrin, for instance, the 
figure in the tape doesn't wield his beer 
bottle in a remotely threatening way. In 
short, vr may raise a thorny question for 
judges: Even in the best of simulations, 
can reality be manipulated unfairly? 



j in a helicopter. And designers can pop in 
j a park bench or delete a "-Eleven, tesi- 
I in*: suggestions from those who live in 
j the real Los Angeles, 
j The idea of using computers to render 
j useful environments dates back to the 
j 1960s. Back then, however, the comput- 
I in*: power needed to generate even 
i crude 3-I> graphics was so expensive 
I that only government agencies such as 
i Defense or nasa. plus a few university 
i labs, could afford it. Kven today, special 
: helmets used for military flight Simula- 
! tors can cost $1 million. 

Trit* field began to attract attention 
i when onetime computer hacker Jaron 
: Lanier coined the term virtual realitv in 



the mid-1980s, ln lf)c4. he founded \Ti. 
Research Inc. in Foster City. Calif. — tl it- 
first company dedicated to vi; worlds 
(page KM), vn. has developed key \!: 
aids — head-mounted stereo screen dis- 
plays, or "eyephones." plus the "data- 
glove" and the "datasuil." which let \'\: 
viewers convey information to comput- 
ers with hand signals.. l>on a Dataglow. 
and an image of a hand appears in thv 
virtual world, so you can point to ob- 
jects, pick them up. or command the 
computer. 

More than anything eise. though, thv 
relentless increase in performance — aiui 
decrease in price — of semiconductor 
chins is driving vi: r»v allowing computer 
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maker? to build more sophisticated 
graphics systems. At the high end, Sili- 
con Graphics' new 5100.000 "Reality En- 
gine" has a computing: speed 1,000 times 
as fast as most I vs. allow in g it to pro- 
vide quick rendering and real-time mo- 
tion in vi: worlds. On the low end. desk- 
top vi: systems based on Intel Corp. s 
4$(i chip cost as little as $20,000. Richard 
H. Dym. general manager for multime- 
dia at Autodesk Inc.. calls new program- 
ming tools and applications for these 
systems the leading edge of software 
development. 

Entertainment is one of the first bene- 
ficiaries. Nintendo Co.'s 
$99 Powerglove. a sim- 
pler version of vn.'s 
$S.800 l>ataglove. lets 
video-game wizards 
play with hand gestures 
and has already helped 
spawn a host of vu-like 
video games. Virtual 
World Entertainment 
LP's Vl: game site in 
Chicago, the "Battle- 
tech Center." has sold 
some mow tickets at 
$7 each since it opened 
in July to players who 
sit in an enclosed cock- 
pit to engage in Star 
UVm-like battles. The 
company has two sites 
in Japan and plans to 
open IT more over the 
next three years. 
'telepresence. 1 In busi- 
ness, much vi; technol- 
ogy will evolve out of 
current computer sys- 
tems. Computer-aided 
design, or cak systems 
have been around for years. Adding vu's 
greater resolution and interactivity can 
enhance their utility, as Chrysler, among 
others, is discovering. 

"Telepresence." a Vi; tool that refers 
to the remote manipulation of equi|>- 
ment. shows similar potential. The Japa- 
nese construction company Fujita Corp. 
has hired \Ti. u> help it build a system 
that lets an operator in Tokyo direct a 
spray-painting robot anywhere in the 
world. Tiie operator views the buildin.tr 
to be painted on a computer, then works 
controls that signal the robot to spray. 
With vi:. tiie image is so painstakingly 
exact tiiat the human operator makes no 
mistakes in directing the operation. 

In business education and job training. 
vi: s chief benefit would be lower costs. 
The Electric Power Research Institute 
has teamed up with MITIIK Corp. to de- 
termine if an electronic mock-up of a 
power-plant control room using stereo 
projection displays can be effective in 



training plant operators. Today's train- 
ing rooms for fossil-fuel plants cost up 
to $1 million. Using vr. the cost might 
dip under $100,000. And eventually, says 
Hugh \V. Ryan, director of new-age sys- 
tems for Arthur Andersen Consulting. 
\'K worlds will be used to simulate busi- 
ness interactions — from sales negotia- 
tions to general management prob- 
lems — and will replace some of today s 
expensive seminars and classes. 

vi: may also help train workers for 
flexible manufacturing. Boeing Co.'s 
project manager for human-computer in- 
teractions. Keith Butler, is developing 




VIRTUAL MODELS: Northrop Corp. 
engineer Robert Joy uses o vr system to 
design parts for the Air Force's F- 1 8 
fighter jet in virtual space, lessening the 
need for expensive, time-consuming 
physical mock-ups 

techniques to project job instructions 
onto see-through goggles worn by as- 
sembly workers or onto the work space 
in front of them. In theory, instructions 
presented this way could replace hours 
of training in which workers learn jobs, 
then must be trained again when the 
task changes. With such displays, a 
worker might assemble wing flaps, then 
switch to nose cones on th~e same day 
with little loss of productivity. 

In perfecting such systems, develop- 
ers must solve some novel problems. 
Why do some people become nauseated 
when navigating in cyberspace'.' And if 
you have to make a trade-off between 



complex, realistic graphics or live-actior. 
motion, which is more important for 
maintaining the illusion of reality? 

The answers to such questions lie in 
the cognitive and behavioral sciences. 
Greater knowledge of the structure of 
the brain, how it processes information, 
and how people think and perceive is tin- 
ker. Such research already indicates 
why Vi: worlds are so effective in train- 
ing, says Roger Shank, director of the 
Institute for the Learning Sciences a; 
Northwestern University. Studies show 
that in general, people reason or solve 
problems based on cases, examples, and 
experience, not by 
learning rules. "That's 
why the flight simula- 
tor is the best piece of 
educational software 
ever made." says 
Shank. 

GENETIC CUES. One <K 

the key assumptions of 
vi: work is that the 
brain can process in fur* 
mat ion belter when it 
is presented through 
sight, sound, and touch 
instead of just text or 
numbers. Scientists als<» 
are finding that the 
responses to certain 
1 1 visual cues — including 
hand-eye coordination 
and the ability to detect 
the edges of objects and 
to recognize move me ni 
across a meadow of 
ixrj.^ — are encoded in 
genes. Our cave-d well- 
ing forebears originally 
developed these re- 
sponses in reaction t<» 
the world around them, says Konald M. 
Pickett, professor of psychology at the 
University of Massachusetts at h>wel!. 

Pickett and others are designing soft- 
ware icons that mimic those cues. "We 
want to trick the visual system m evoke 
quick, natural perceptual processes in 
the service of analyzing data." he says. 
To do that, he has created an icon that 
looks like grass. It changes length., 
curve, and arc to represent numeric data 
such as income level, age. and sex. Each 
icon can convey multiple characteristics 
that can be comprehended at a glance. 

Whether people experience virtual 
worlds as "real" doesn't depend entirely 
on real-time motion, jrraphics. or visual 
cues, however. One of the most difficult 
challenges is to imbue computer charac- 
ters with humanlike qualities. As part of 
that effort. .Joseph Bates, a computer 
scientist at Carnegie Mellon University 
in Pittsburgh, is trying to create vi; dra- 
ma — interactive programs in which com- 
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WAR GAMES: The Pentagon is 
sharpening soldiers' skills with 
computer-generated battlefield 
exercises that unfold on huge screens 

putcr characters and people collaborate 
to create stories or situations. At first, 
it s hard to understand how an animated 
landscape with four bouncinjr blobs 
could be relevant. The blobs' only activi- 
ty is jumping up and down, and they are 
supposed to take turns "leading." But 
when one ball starts to dominate the 
activity, the others react. They change 
color, or slow down. One even turns 
from red to blue, retreating to a corner, 
its sides heaving, to . . . well. sulk. 

The balls appear to be exhibiting emo- 
tion and acting independently because 
Rales and his colleagues have pri>- 
irrammed them based on theories of be- 
havior. These hold that emotion— and 
the behavior that results from it — arise 
from *:uals that are beinjr met. opposed, 
or otherwise affected. When pro- 
grammed this way. the blobs bejrin to 
act as if they have "personalities," and 
people can identify with them. 
'barfogenic ZONE.' Building on such 
work, researchers one day hope to popu- 
late virtual worlds with creatures — hu- 
man-looking or not — that people interact 
with as they would another person. 
These characters mijrht analyze a prob- 
lem, monitor an experiment, or play the 
role of someone in a business simula- 
tion — a hot sales prospect, say. They 
wouid probably react to voice commands 
but would aiso need to convey and un- 
derstand more subtle human communi- 
cation such a> body ianiruaire. .Sound 



fantastic? Not to Fujitsu Ltd.. which has 
invested $250,000 in Bates's work. His 
j work reinforces Fujitsu's research in 
| "artificial life." computer algorithms 
! that behave like biological entities and 
| could become the basis of computer-jren* 
I era ted characters in VI : worlds. 
! Fine-tunin<r the sensory and psycho- 
id logical factors that make a VI: world 
| "real" is a further technical challenge. 
! Experience shows that \'\: viewers adjust 
; to low-resolution monitors. The brain 
i also accepts slow, jer- 
j ky frame speed and 
j much faster live ae- 
j tion— 3d frames per 
j second. But in between 
i lies what Thomas I\ 
! Piantanida. principal 
scientist of sm Interna- 
tional's Virtual Percep- 
tion Program, calls the 
"barfotrenic zone" — 
from -1 to 12 frames 
per second. At that 
speed, the confusion 
between what the 
brain ex pec ts and what 
it sees can make view- 
ers sick. Until comput- 
ers can create complex 
worlds with live mo- 
tion. Piantanida s work 
sujrjrests that it's bet- 
ter to run crude dis- 
plays faster than to 
run detailed displays in 
the barfogenic zone. 

Putting sound to vir- 
tual worlds is one more 
k**y to improving peo- 




THE BLOBS: Carnegie 
Mellon University's Joseph 
Bates has created animated 
characters that exhibit 
emotions based on theories 
of human behavior. The 
next step: Virtual worlds 
filled with creatures that con 
interact with humans 



pie s ability to absorb infor- 
mation. "Our ears point our 
eyes." says xasa Research 
Psychologist Elizabeth M. 
Wenzel. an expert in add- 
in? 3-D sound to virtual en- 
vironments. A military pi- 
lot, for instance, often 
monitors as many as eijrht 
conversations from air and 
ground sources through 
the same earpiece. Wenzel 
says that making the sound 
appear to come from differ- 
ent directions helps pilots 
key in on hiirh-priority in- 
formation. A new circuit 
board developed by nas.\ 
and Crystal River Engi- 
neering Inc. that produces 
3-D sound will make it easi- 
er to put sound in virtual 
worlds. The chips mimic the 
shape of sound waves as 
they hit the human ear 
from different direction.-, 
creating the illusion of dis- 
tance as sounds «rrow louder and softer. 

VI: researchers are opening anoiher 
portal to the brain throuirh so-called 
force feedback. The idea is to build : 
weight, resistance, or attraction into joy- 
sticks, so that Vi: voyajrers can "feel" I 
simulated objects. Researchers at Di<ri- ; 
ud Equipment Corp. are working with 
outside chemists to simulate tin* forces 
of molecular attraction and repulsion. 
Their <roal is to develop a system within 
two years that will help chemists feel 
these forces as they 
experiment with .*M> 
images of molecules lo 
develop drutrs and oth- 
er chemicals. That's im- 
portant because mole- 
cules that appear to in- 
compatible often are 
not. Know in. if this"" 
in advance could help 
scientists avoid blind 
alleys. 

The more sophisti- 
cated vi: worlds be- 
come, the more contro- 
versy they may <rcn- 
eratv. Some psyeholo- 
j .irists want to use vi: in 
psychotherapy to alter 
the perspective of pa- 
tients, or to recreate 
environment.- that 
cause su*es> or other 
problems as a way to 
help treat phobias, de- 
pressions, and schi/.<- ; 
ph re nia. Rritish psy- \ 
cholojrist Peter Ward. : 
who nlans to use vi: to : 




To get a feel for what 
is different about 
virtual reality, meet 
Jaron Lanier, chairman of 
vpl Research Inc. Dread- 
locks crown his ample 
frame. His Sausalito 
(Calif.) studio— he's an ac- 
complished musician — is 
filled with exotic instru- 
ments. On the door hangs 
his image emblazoned on a 
psychedelic poster. The 
poster is hot in Europe, 
where vr is tres trendy 
and Lanier is a cult figure, 
reflecting- VPL's preemi- 
nent role among the start- 
ups that are pushing the 
technology's frontiers. 

Lanier, 33, started vpl 
in his garage eight years 
ago with money he made 
from programming an 
Atari Corp. video game 
called Moondust Fiddling 
with icons and graphics he 
hoped would make math 
easier led him to a more sweeping vi- 
sion. Today, vpl sells hardware devices 
such as the Dataglove and Datasuit for 
navigating in virtual space, helmets 
that surround you with computer-gen- 
erated worlds, and programming soft- 
ware that even children have used to 
create virtual environments — kids, and 
a few other customers, such as Boeing, 
SRI International, Matsushita, and MCA. 
the *boom/ vr's big winners eventual- 
ly should be heavyweights such as In- 
tel, IBM, Apple, and Silicon Graphics— 
the makers* of graphics chips and com- 
puters. Alan Meckler, 
publisher of the news- 
letter The Virtual Re- 
ality Report, sees lift- 
off toward the end of 
this decade. But who- 
ever cashes in will 
owe a debt to vpl and 
many other innova- 
tors. Crystal River 
Engineering in Grove- 
land, Calif., is selling 
acoustical circuit 
boards that let pro- 
grammers put 3-D 
sound — say, the sound 
of a door opening and 
closing — in a virtual 
space. Fake Space 
Labs has invented a 




stereoscopic viewing device called the 
"boom"— as in boom microphone — that 
lets a person move around a virtual 
space by looking through a viewfmder. 

Lanier thinks medicine will be VR's 
"monster market," partly because of 
the need for better visualization of di- 
agnostic scans. At a recent San Diego 
conference, surgeon-inventors mingled 
with science fiction writers, while Sony 
Corp. marketers pitched high-defini- 
tion-television screens. The other prod- 
ucts discussed ranged from systems 
for doing remote surgery to 3-D data 
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PIONEERS IN VIRTUAL REALITY 

THESE VR LEADERS ARE ALL PRIVATE COMPANIES 

Location Employees 



VPL RESEARCH FOSTER CITY, CAUF. 25 

Makes hardware and software, induamg DataGlove and EyePhones 



SENSES SAUSALITO, CALIF. 

Creates programming packages for virtual worlds 



8 



FAKE SPACE LABS MENLO PARK, CALIF. 7 
Makes stereoscopic viewin g device 

SlttGRAPHi:: SOUTH PASADENA, CALIF. 15 

Develops engineering visualization programs 



GREEKLEfi? MESICA: SYSTEM' PALO ALTO, CALIF. 
Adapting the DataGlove for use in medicine 



12 



EXC: WOBURN, MASS. 

Sells a device that signals computers through gestures 



25 



bases for analyzing: casu 
alty data in a war. 

The core of such mar- 
kets will be software, says 
Robert Jacobson, founder 
of WorlDesign in Seattle. 
StereoCad in Sunnyvale, 
Calif., and Virtus in Can-, 
N. C, specialize in archi- 
tectural and engineering 
design programs. BioCad 
in Mountain View, Calif., 
sells "virtual chemistry" 
software that lets scien- 
tists create 3-D, interactive 
models of molecules and 
other chemical structures. 
Engineering Animation 
Inc. in Ames, Iowa, makes 
3-D graphics and anima- 
tion programs that re- 
create accident scenes for 
use in court Both SenseS 
and vpl sell "tool-kit" pro- 
grams for vr software 
programmers. But they 
may not rule the market 
for long. Autodesk Inc. in 
Sausalito, which has 700,000 customers 
for its computer-aided-design software, 
could have an edge when it comes out 
soon with its own tool-kit program. 
better entree. Such competition has 
begun to alarm Lanier, a major vpl 
shareholder. In May, he named a new 
chief executive: ex-Hewlett-Packard 
Co. executive Walt Fischer. As white 
collar as Lanier is not, Fischer may 
have better entree to corporate cus- 
tomers. This could be crucial for vpl's 
plan to become a systems integrator, 
selling packaged solutions— not just 
components. "We've 
sold millions of dol- 
lars' worth of hobby 
stuff," says Lanier. 
"The transition now is 
into a real company." 

Whether vpl and 
the other vr upstarts 
will prosper is impos- 
sible to predicL But 
even if they do not, 
pioneers such as La- 
nier are trailblazing a 
technology that is 
likely to benefit every 
industry that relies on 
computing. 

By Joan O'C Ham- 
ilton in Sausalito, 
Calif. 
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i treat spider phobia, thinks some pal 
| may feel more comfortable with a ma* 
i chine than with a human therapist 

Still, simulations with the power to 
I make soldiers sweat migrht wreak havoc 
: on fragile psyches. Indeed, widespread 
: use of vi:. some worry, could influence 
people in harmful ways. Could immer- 
; sion in vi: worlds incite violence, become 
addictive for some people, or lead to 
omiputerirenerated manipulation of oth- 
ers? k will he years before anyone 
Knows for sure. But. muses Bob Jacobs 
r.i* Illusion Engineering, which develops 
military simulations: "We may eventual- 
ly need a code of ethics for cyberspace." 
In fact, a down-to-earth dilemma arose 
I this year when ;i vi; program hel|>ed con- 
: vict a- man of manslau.trluer in California 
; (pa-je And some critics believe that 
: VI; training exercises could alter the 

■ view of what constitutes valuable work 
;* experience. Take two candidates for the 

job of nucleitr-plant manager. Who 
should jret Uh* nod — a veteran plant 
worker with a decade of im mistakes, ur 
;i less experienced candidate who scores 
higher in simulations of disaster? 'This 
scares the hell out of some hierarchical 
types." says Michael W. McGreew. prin- 
cipal engineer al NASA's Aerospace Hu-. 
man Factors Research Div. 
: blurry vision. Formidable hurdles rt- 
. main before vi: systems can reach their 
= full potential. "We need a whole bunch 

■ of technologies that are still in their in- 
fancy." says Vi: pioneer Henry Fuel is. 

; professor of compuier science at the 
University of North Carolina. Research- 
ers are only makinir slow headway in- 
ward improving today's often blurry 
head displays. And a camera that digi- 
tizes the ima.ire of a room and turns it 
into a vi; environment remains elusive: 
.So far. computers can't distinguish be- 
tween edges, lines, and shadows suffi- 
ciently to translate a video image into 
I). It's no easy task to get so many 
disciplines— programming, behavioral 

= science, and hardware design— to work 

; together to product- those advances. 
The task is so arduous that some vi: 

: advocates worry about being engulfed 

i by the cycle of hype, then hojielessness. 

; that befell artificial intelligence. Still. VI: 
represents a potent direction in technol- 

• ogy. Inevitably, as computers gain more 
power, more work will focus on making 
the interactions between humans and 
machines more efficient. Watch a room- 
ful of charged-up players in Chicago's 
Battletech Center go at it — oblivous to 
the real world — and you can't help think- 
ing that you're seeing the makings of 
the ultimate tool for the mind. 

Bu Jofirt ()'('. Hrtmilttjti in Son 
Francisco, with Emit;* T. S faith in Xrn- 
Yuri;. Can/ McU'il Hants in Boston. Fran I. 

: Scit tf a rt : in Xw } or};. J oh n Co ret/ i n 
Washington, and outran rrtiorts 




IJ you'd like to see bow we make whiskey here in Tennessee, come visit 



KICK A BARREL of Jack Daniel's the wrong 
way and no one will ever see the rewards. 

If it rolls to a stop with the bung down, it'll leak 
whiskey by the gallon. But our barrelman knows 
how many turns and partial turns 
each barrel will make as he fills up 
a rick. So he'll turn the bung to just 
the right position before he kicks a 
barrel. And it'll stop with the bung 
straight up. After a sip of our 
Tennessee Whiskey, you'll be 
glad we didn't spill a drop. 



SMOOTH- 
TENNESSEE 



S I P P I N ' 
WHISKEY 



Tennessee Whiskey * 4043% alcohol by volume (80-86 proof » * Distilled and Bottled bj 
Jack Oantet Distillery. Lent Mot low Proprietor. Route 1. Lynchburg (Poo 361). Tennessee 37352 
Placed tn the National kegister of Historic Places by the L'mied States Gnvernmen: 
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The Visual Portfolio Manager 



Unlock the power of visual thinking through 
vrTrader's unique three dimensional interface. 
Using virtual reality technology similar to that 
alread yjivu§gj p the back rooms of Wall Street, 
vrTrader employsyour natural abilities to provide 
you with new insights. vrTrader allows you to 
immediately identify trends and hidden market 
patterns by viewing your data from multiple 
perspectives. 
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I £lle firtd Symbol Alert Data Y*w fiash betp 




Each three dimensional icon allows you to view over 
ten variables simultaneously, and employs color, 
motion and sound to represent both market and 
portfolio varibles. 



With vrTrader, you design the virtual environment to 
your specification, and you can monitor as many as 
100 stocks, indicies, options, and futures on a single 
screen. Monitor several portfolios simultaneously or 
view commodities across multiple markets to quickly 
identify arbitrage opportunities. 



Never miss another opportunity! vrTrader monitors 
both the market and the performance of your portfolio 
in real-time and provides you with the features of a 
sophisticated program trading system through 
preprogrammed and user specified alerts. vrTrader 
runs in the background constantly monitoring your 
portfolio, and notifies you when items trigger your 
specified levels. 
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Never miss another opportunity! 
Call Now To Order Your Copy! 
1-800-30-REALITY (1-800-307-3254) 

"Market perspectives are, by my experience, 
of greatly varying quality... vrTrader is superb 
for a three dimensional viewing of market 
reality!" Kevin Boden, Host of Money Time 
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